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THE WEEK, 


HostIi.itigs, which might have been looked for at the 
time-limit mentioned in the impossible ultimatum of the 
Boer Government, had not begun on Thursday. Colonel 

3aden-Powell has moved out of Mafeking, and taken up 

a strong defensive position to check any forward move- 
ment by Commandant Cronje. There are rumours of a 
Boer invasion of Natal, of an imminent attack by Free 
Staters on Colenso and the left flank of the British 
position, and of a concentration of troops towards the 
Buffalo River east of Dundee. But the only definite 
news is to the effect that Sir George White is com- 
pleting his defensive preparations, and that all available 
troops from the Cape Garrison were despatched on 
Wednesday night to the railway junction at De Aar. 
The Cape Parliament is to be prorogued to-day. 

THE rumours which reached London last week to 
the effect that the Boers were about to address an 
ultimatum to the British Government, demanding the 
recall of the troops from the frontier, have unfortunately 
come true. The tone of the despatch, which reached 
the Colonial-office on Tuesday, made it clear that 
President Kruger believed that war was inevitable, and 
that the Boers stood to lose by further delay. Or 
perhaps it is more nearly accurate to say that, after 
struggling to keep his levies quietly in camp for the past 
fortnight, the President, however much he might desire 
to keep alive any chance of peace, has at length found 
himself unable to oppose younger spirits chafing at delay 
and ignorant that Providence will be, now as always, on 
the side of the big battalions. But after all, when small 
nationalities challenge great Powers, it is not the cause 
but only the fact of their “ confounded impudence ” (as 
the Lord Mayor elegantly phrased it on Wednesday 
night) that matters. And, of course, demands for the in- 
stant withdrawal of troops stationed within British terri- 
tory could have only one answer. Mr. Chamberlain has 
telegraphed to Sir Alfred Milner to instruct him to inform 
the Transvaal Government that “the conditions de- 
manded are such as Her Majesty’s Government deem it 
impossible to discuss.” 


A NUMBER of speeches have been made by public 
men on the Transvaal crisis. Lord James of Hereford 
addressed a meeting in Aberdeen, on Tuesday, and 
reserved for his peroration the announcement that the 
ultimatum had been received. The main topic of his 
speech was the impeccable behavour of the Govern- 
ment, which had done everything that was possible to 
avert war: but Lord James’ reasoning was a little 
obscured by the lyrical transports into which he worked 
himself and his audience when he announced that the 
Boers had now compelled England to enter upon a war 
“for the causes of good government and humanity.” 
Mr. Balfour made a speech, on Wednesday, which 
was a happy illustration of the art of ignoring the 
obvious. He claimed that public opinion in the country 
had given an almost undivided support to the policy of 
the Government, and that it was almost universally 
recognised that if there had been anything to blame in 
that policy, it was an excess of moderation and of 
patience. Thespeech of the Attorney-General at Cowes 
was not otherwise remarkable than for the audacity of 
reviving those misrepresentations of the Edgar case 
which had long fallen into general discredit. 





As THE SPEAKER was passing through the press 
last week, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman was dis- 
closing toa Maidstone audience the Liberal “ official 
view ” of the situation. Much of what he said is hardly 
applicable to subsequent phases of the crisis, but his 
declaration that Sir William Harcourt and Sir Edward 
Clarke had finally exploded the new theory of suzerainty 
remains noteworthy. This declaration was followed on 
Monday by a meeting of the Council of the Liberal and 
Radical Union, and a resolution deploring the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government, “which has brought the 
Empire to the verge of a war, for which no justifica- 
tion has at present been shown.” Lord Tweedmouth, 
who presided, proposed that Lord Rosebery should be 
sent out to Africa as a mediator, but this was before the 
ultimatum. Speaking after it, at Dumfries, Sir Robert 
Reid repudiated all approval of the Government's 
policy, and without daring to hope that war could now 
be averted, stated his conviction “that the differences 
in South Africa ought not to have been pressed to a 
quarrel ;” while Mr. Asquith, in a speech at Dundee, 
dissociated himself, with characteristic emphasis, from 
the demand of the Times for the annexation of the 
Transvaal. 


In a letter to his constituents on the Transvaal 
crisis, published on Monday, Mr. Bryce laid stress on the 
growth in the loyalty of our Dutch colonists which had 
been conspicuous during recent years. Whilst describing 
President Kruger’s administration as bad and unwise, 
Mr. Bryce was quite unable to discover any reason for 
going to war. The only danger to British supremacy 
lay in the possibility of Dutch disaffection, and a war 
in South Africa would be a varied and almost a civil 
war. Patience was the need of the hour. 


LorD Rosebery has addressed a letter to a corre- 
spondent, which concludes as follows :—‘ Without 
attempting to judge the policy which concluded peace 
after the reverse of Majuba Hill, I am bound to state 
my profound conviction that there is no conceivable 
Government in this country which could repeat it.” This 
letter is Lord Rosebery’s first contribution to the 
discussion of the Transvaal question. 


Mr. SWINBURNE published, in Wednesday’s Times, 
an extremely cryptic sonnet on the Transvaal. The 
first and the last sentences (‘“ Patience, long sick to 
death, is dead. Strike, England, and strike 
home ’’) suggest the lines upon which a proper inter- 
pretation must be found; but it is not easy for an 
admirer of Mr. Swinburne’s genius to explain what the 
poet means by describing “ Cromwell’s England ” as 

“ A commonweal that brooked no wrong 

From foes less vile than men like wolves set free, 

Whose war is waged where none may fight or flee— 

With women and with weaklings.” 
Such a concatenation of “w”’s may remind the classical 
critic of the pathetic effect of Lucretius’ 

“ Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto,” 

but the irreverent modern is more likely to recall the 
advice of Mr. Weller, senior—‘ Spell it with a we, 
Samuinivel, my boy, spell it with a we!” Leaving, however, 
sound for sense, why does Mr. Swinburne blacken the 
memory of Cromwell’s England by insinuating that it 
would have brooked any wrong from foes who were 
more vile than the Boers he is describing? Evil com- 
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munications, it seems, corrupt good poetry, even in Mr. 
Swinburne’s case, for not even that hall-mark ot patriotic 
verse—the legend “ This poem is not copyright ”—will 
make this sonnet worthy of its great author. 


Two Royal proclamations were issued on Saturday, 
one directing the continuance in army service of 
soldiers whose term has expired or is about to expire, 
and the other ordering the First Army Reserve to be called 
out. An order was issued from the War Ojfice on the 
same day directing the immediate mobilisation of a 
Field Force for service in South Africa. Offers of 
troops from Queensland and New Zealand have been 
definitely accepted, and the Governments ot Western 
Australia and Tasmania have been informed that they 
may each send 125 men. The detachment of New 
South Wales Lancers, lately in training at Aldershot, 
embarked on Tuesday on board the Nineveh for the 
Cape. 


PRESIDENT M'‘KINLEY has been flooded with peti- 
tions begging him to take part with Great Britain, to 
take part with the Boers, and to offer his mediation to 
both sides. A note issued by the State Department at 
Washington declares that President M‘Kinley does not 
think it expedient to interfere in any of these directions. 
We learn from other sources that the interests of 
British subjects will be entrusted to the United States 
representative at Pretoria. 


THE Foreign-office has issued a Parliamentary 
paper containing, amongst other correspondence relating 
to Samoa, the report of the recent Commission. It is 
an outspoken and, perhaps, an embarrassing document. 
The troubles of Samoa are attributed to the peculiar 
characteristics of the monarchy, the jealousies of foreign 
nationalities, the general anarchy in the islands, and the 
unchecked distribution of firearms. As a first step 
towards the solution of these difficulties the Commis- 
sioners have temporarily abolished the kingship. The 
office carried with it no effective authority, and the 
Commissioners, with an eye on the vigilant body which 
defends institutions of historic interest, assure us that it 
is “comparatively modern.” A more serious proposal 
is that which advocates government by a single Power, 
instead of the existing joint authority, as the only 
guarantee of permanent peace; a proposal, however, 
which confines itself to a “ general statement.” The 
Commissioners suggest the immediate appointment of 
an Administrator to be chosen from some disinterested 
Power. 


Tue warmth of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reception at 
Chicago, and the generous feeling of his speech in reply 
to the toast of “The Dominion of Canada” at the 
autumn festival banquet, are conclusive testimony that 
the firm position which he has taken up upon the 
Alaskan boundary negotiations is not incompatible with 
sincere goodwill between Canada and the United States. 
Whether his eloquent appeal for Anglo-American 
harmony foreshadows an early adjustment of out- 
standing issues or not, it is at least an index of the senti- 
ment which underlies the opinions of even the most 
steadfast supporter of Canadian rights. 


Five times has the weather prevented a decision 
of the contest between the Columbia and Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht. The rules which prescribe that the 
race shall not be sailed, or rather attempted, on two 
successive days, have been peculiarly unfortunate in 
their application, for the wind on the dies non has been 
almost without exception well suited for sailing, while 
the alternate days were consistently calm and foggy. 
The Yacht Club Committee, however, at last decided 
that from Thursday the racing should take place every 
day ; and although the first of the continuous series 
again resulted in a fiasco, there is at least some prospect 
of the event being decided before the concentrated 
interest of two continents, already slightly waning, has 
had time to disappear altogether, 





Tue Church Congress has assembled, and will 
shortly have separated without apparently provoking 
any of the storms that have been rumbling in the maga- 
zines. For the first time in its history, it has met in the 
capital, and several of the papers read have dis- 
cussed, from different points of view, the spiritual needs 
of London and the work of the Church there. The 
Congress—or part of it—has heard Mrs. Creighton on 
“ Working-women in the Church,” Archdeacon Diggle 
on “ Gambling and Speculation,” Mr. George Livesey 
and Mr. Stevens on Sunday employment and Sunday 
amusement respectively. The Dean of Canterbury has 
reminded us that there are nearly 900,000 inhabitants of 
London who break the law by living in overcrowded 
tenements ; and acknowledged his belief that “ nothing 
can save England except a prophet or an earthquake.” 
We do not suppose anything more startling will disturb 
the labours of the Church Congress, which seems 
determined to avoid the crisis. 


TEMPERANCE reform was the subject of discussion 
at a meeting organised by the Church Congress, which 
was held in St. Martin’s Town Hall on Monday. Mr. 
Rowntree insisted that the solution of the liquor 
problem was to be found in the policy of taking the 
trade out of private hands, employing the profits which 
would accrue to the community from the municipalising 
of the drink traffic in the provision of People’s Palaces 
and other rival attractions to the public-house. Canon 
Hicks and Mr. Whittaker doubted the wisdom of start- 
ing another scheme of reform, and preferred the old 
device of Local Veto. Mr. Courtney, who presided, laid 
stress on the difficulty of passing even a moderate 
measure of reform through Parliament, instancing Lord 
Peel’s failure to obtain the support of a majority of the 
Commission, for his reasonable proposals, as an example 
of the reluctance of the “ middlemen ”’ to agree to any- 
thing but a small instalment of reform. He was himself 
in favour of local experiment, and he thought it im- 
probable that Parliament would consent to undertake so 
large a task as that involved in Mr. Rowntree’s sugges- 
tion. 


Tue Church of England Temperance Society held 
a meeting on Monday, at which a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted calling upon the Government to carry 
out the recommendations of the report of the Licensing 
Commission. The vigorous tone of the resolution was 
in refreshing contrast to the rather equivocal support 
which the society has sometimes given to the cause of 
Temperance Retorm, 


THE strike at Creusot is over, and one of the most 
important symptoms of our social condition has 
passed almost unnoticed in the public excitement 
upon more immediate issues. The debate at Creusot 
was on a matter of principle, in which no single 
economic point was involved. It turned upon what one 
may call “ the politics ” of the industrialsystem. The right 
of the workmen to a self-governing corporation that can 
act for them and can be responsible to their employers 
was at issue, and that only. There was no question of 
extra wages or of shorter hours. The battle has been 
definitely won by the workmen, and the trades union as 
a Latin thing, political rather than economic, has 
appeared in Europe. It will go far. 


ANOTHER point in this Creusot affair has been the 
attitude of the French press. The profound dislocation 
which the Dreyfus affair has produced in the ranks of 
French party politics is evidently going to have ulterior 
consequences. Here, in the matter of this strike, there 
has been a sharp division among what used to be allied 
papers, anda great secession of Moderates has taken 
place. It will be interesting to watch in the future the 
attitude in economic quarrels of papers that are frankly 
clerical and reactionary in political affairs. It may be 
that France is about to repeat the experiment in social 
mysticism that was characteristic of 1848. 
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THE current number of the Revue de Paris, which 
gives a foretaste of the forthcoming sequel to “ Choses 
Vues,” in the shape of Victor Hugo’s reminiscences of 
a stay in Rheims, contains also an article by Professor 
Ernest Lavisse, which has an agreeable title, “ La 
Réconciliation Nationale.” It is lucid, instructive, and 
philosophical, and it is written by a historian whom all 
parties respect. M. Lavisse’s article on the nearer 
Eastern question which appeared in the same review, 
and his contributions to the study of French colonial 
problems, will not be easily forgotten by any one who 
read them. 


Dr. THOMAS OLIVER has drawn up a report on the 
French pottery workers, which ought to stimulate the 
energies of the little group of private members, drawn 
from both sides of the House, which has agitated for 
legislation to mitigate the dangers of disease in the 
potteries. Dr. Oliver has found that lead-poisoning is 
unknown at Sevres ; that there has been only one case 
at Montereau during the last five years. Very little lead 
is used at either of these factories, and the precautions 
which are taken to check disease might be studied with 
advantage by the critics, who object to all efforts which 
are made to diminish the death-rate in the potteries on 
the ground that they are driving trade from the 
country. 


Tue Incorporated Law Society met on Tuesday, at 
Dover, for their annual provincial meeting, when Mr. 
Henry Manisty delivered a highly interesting presidential 
address. He began with a review of the legislation of 
last session, and it is not uninstructive to observe that, 
beyond a perfunctory reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Small Holdings Act (which he “ hoped might succeed ”’) 
his remarks were exclusively contined to Bills which 
did not pass into law. The domestic record of the 
Government, it seems, is of slight interest to lawyers at 
any rate. The Companies’ Bill, the Money Lenders’ 
Bill, and the Lord Chief Justice’s proposals regarding 
Secret Commissions were all passed in review, and 
shown to be measures which can only be delayed 
at the cost of serious injury to the common weal 
but the Tithe Rent Charge Act, which is the 
compensation offered to the country for the loss 
of all this valuable “social legislation,” seems to have 
been passed over in complete silence by the learned 
President. Passing from the subject of legislation which 
the Government has not carried, Mr. Manisty went on 
to deal with the wider aspects of law reform. He 
advocated an increase in the powers of County Courts. 
and the constant sitting throughout the legal year of a 
fixed number of courts of the Queen’s Bench Division 
for the trial of witness actions, An attack on the Jury 
system (which is certainly losing its popularity year by 
year) concluded a remarkably able and opportune 
address. 


THE commission engaged, at Yildiz Kiosk, in studying 
the question of Armenian reform, has made a certain 
number of recommendations, which have been adopted 
by the Imperial Government. An _ iradé issued on 
Wednesday promises, among other things, pardons and 
commutation of sentences for many Armenian prisoners, 
and the abolition of special measures restricting the free 
movements of unoffending Armenians in the provinces. 
The Armenian National Committee are satisfied with 
these concessions, and the Patriarch will, we are 
informed, withdraw his resignation. Nobody will be 
surprised to learn that the larger questions of reform 
are still untouched by measures which are only meant 
to allay an agitation. 


Ix this season of Congresses, the Orientalists who 
came together last week in Rome are still in session. 
They are divided into twelve sections, which deal with 
as many separate sciences—from philology to hygiene— 
applied to the study of the East, in the widest sense of 


that vague word. The delegates (who have been 
splendidly received in the Eternal City) come from every 
part of the world; there are many Orientals among 
them. It is noticed that the Japanese savant, among 
others, addresses his audience in English. 


WE do not know what is the value of the informa- 
tion published by the Times on the subject of the 
successor, in the post of British Vice-Consul at Wyborg, 
to Mr. Wolff, a Russian subject, on whose enforced 
resignation we commented last week. It is stated in 
the Times, and denied elsewhere, that the vacant 
appointment has been offered to the Russian Censor, of 
all people in the world! It sounds like a practical joke 
inspired by an indignant Finn, and we hope there is 
nothing in it. Evidently, however, no native of Finland 
will readily accept Mr. Wolft’s place, which is incom- 
patible with Finnish patriotism. 


THE Rylands Library was opened in Manchester 
the other day. It is an imposing building erected to 
the memory of the late Mr. John Rylands, and presented 
to Manchester by his widow. Not the least of its claims 
to interest is that it has become the home of the Althorp 
Collection. Dr. Fairbairn delivered an eloquent in- 
augural address, 


A SPECIAL interest attached to the German Socialist 
Congress, which met at Hanover on Monday, on 
account of the serious cross-currents which are 
disturbing the unanimity of the Socialist party. Herr 
Edward Bernstein lately published a Pamphlet in which 
he advocated a change of tactics and invited the 
Socialists to modify their creed and become a “ party of 
labour and reform.” Herr Bebel spoke for rather more 
than six hours in defence of the traditions of Karl 
Marx, and as thirty-four delegates announced their 
intention of addressing the Congress on this question, it 
is clear that the Socialists of the old school are not 
going to abandon their doctrines without a struggle. A 
diversion from these strenuous controversies was offered 
by the proposal to expel Herr Schippel from the Con- 
gress, on the ground of his sneers at the Socialist ideal 
of a national Militia. Some five thousand delegates 
have attended the conference, and to facilitate business 
it has been found necessary to introduce a time limit to 
the speeches. 


THE most interesting event in connection with the 
Geographical Congress which has been held at Berlin 
last week was Mr. Scott Keltie’s announcement that he 
had received a telegram from Mr. H. J. Mackinder, the 
Reader in Geography at Oxford, who is at the head of 
an expedition in British East Africa, stating that he had 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount Kenia, a 
mountain some 18,oooft. high, which had not previously 
been climbed. Several important papers were read at 
the congress, notably one on the hydrography of the 
Polar Sea by Dr. Nansen. 


Ix Lord Farrer, whose death occurred suddenly 
on Wednesday, disappears a public man who 
had unusual claims on the grateful memory of his 
countrymen. He was a great Civil servant—a type of 
all that is best in the permanent government of the 
United Kingdom ; but his national services did not end 
with his retirement from the administration in which he 
had won the highest honours. He will be remembered 
especially as a firm and lucid exponent of the principles 
of Cobden, as a temperate but formidable critic of the 
Protectionist revival. In a generation which is witnessing 
a recrudescence of old heresies in their most insinuating 
forms, his courageous advocacy could ill be spared. 
We regret in him, too, not only an economist of 
unquestioned authority, but a consistent Liberal whose 
voice and pen were unsparingly used in the cause of 
Liberal ideals, of freedom, of national honour, and of 
international peace. 
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THE FIRST-FRUITS OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


“ But by Jingo if "—Old Song. 


YRESIDENT KRUGER has provided one more 
| terrible illustration of the truth that safety does 
not lie ina middle course. Had the Boers begun war- 
like operations a fortnight ago, they would have enjoyed 
the immense military advantage of attacking an enemy 
still unprepared, and grievously flurried by the over- 
whelming haste of an importunate diplomacy. On the 
other hand, had they waited until the largest expedition 
of picked soldiers that ever left our shores was ready to 
exterminate a citizen militia not one-sixth its size, they 
would have preserved the moral advantage (which in 
less civilised ages has not always proved a negligible 
quantity) of being the attacked as well as the weaker 
party. As it is, the stars in their courses have fought 
against them, and they stand before the world as an 
impertinent oligarchy, unwilling to commit suicide by 
admitting the sacred principle of “one white man 
one vote,” and without even the grace to admit 
that their national aspirations are quite _ suffi- 
ciently guaranteed by the assurances of a Cabinet 
of English gentlemen. Of course, the Boers have 
put themselves very much in the wrong, and it is 
not unnatural that the man in the street, aggravated by 
denials of his fellow-countryman’s far from “ chimerical ” 
grievances, and resentful of insinuations against the 
purity of his patriotism, should regard the ultimatum 
from Pretoria as the final proof that sympathy with the 
Transvaal is misplaced and even treacherous. When, 
however, this frenzy of special editions, raving their false- 
hoods concerning Boer atrocities and shivering at every 
rumour of attack, has a little overpast, what will be 
the judgment of sane and courageous men? What, 
indeed, will be the voice of Parliament when, on 
Tuesday, some six hundred commoners commit the 
nation to a judgment by which it must, for all time, stand 
or fall? Does patriotism demand that we should accept 
without questioning Mr. Balfour’s travesty of the origin 
and history of this calamity, attributing all the patience 
to Mr. Chamberiain and all the provocation to President 
Kruger, and concluding that fighting for fighting’s sake 
was as dear to the ruler of a rude army of farmers as it 
was intolerable to the statesmen who could mobilise 
a picked force of fifty thousand men ? 

There are two reasons which seem to us to determine 
what action the Liberal party ought to take, and what 
actions it should avoid, when Parliament meets on 
Tuesday. If England were pitted against a Great 
Power, or threatened by another Napoleon, it might 
justly be demanded that a tacit agreement to the pro- 
visions which military foresight demands should be 
accompanied by a policy of silence on the blunders of 
the past. In this case, when the Empire is threatened 
by a tiny community of peasants, co-operation in 
the necessary task of organisation does not exclude 
the duty of criticising the policy of which we are 
reaping the first results. That duty seems to us 
to be clear and instant. So far as the organisation 
of the campaign is concerned, there, is a truce to 
the polemics of party, and no Liberals will wish 
to take any step which may postpone by a single 
hour the ultimate issue of victory and peace. The 
sooner a war which has been as deliberately provoked 
by human folly as any one of the disastrous conflicts of 
history is over the better for the credit of England, for 
the future of the Transvaal, and for the precarious hopes 
of stability and order in South Africa. If, however, there 
are obvious reasons of patriotism for the immediate acqui- 
escence of Liberals in those arrangements which mili- 
tary necessities demand, the arguments against a general 
policy of silence are not less convincing. The Liberal 
leaders owe it to the country not less than to their fol- 
lowers that they should, bya vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, expressly dissociate themselves from the temper, 








the aims, and the methods which, have brought upon the 
nation this overwhelming misfortune. The hour of battle 
is ill suited, it is true, to the discussions of dead negotiations, 
and legal views may be passed over for the moment 
in a silence which is not oblivion: but, if the country 
is to realise what are the consequences of this temper 
of aggression, to which the Government by their policy 
and their speech, give expression and stimulus, our 
Liberal leaders must imitate the bold tactics of Mr. 
Gladstone and denounce this policy before bloodshed 
and the confusions of war have obscured the nation’s 
memories of these calamitous escapades. Otherwise, 
that temper, which is a constant menace to our safety, 
may determine a long series of discreditable disasters ; 
and the nation will only dimly realise that Governments 
and not Providence are to blame. Mr. Chamberlain is 
a faithful follower of Mr. Disraeli ; the dangers of our 
time are the sequel of that policy which produced the 
catastrophes of the later seventies ; and the clamour of 
London to-day is the echo of the Jingo clamour which, 
in those days, resounded through the music-halls, duped 
by the glitter of adventure and stimulated by the violence 
of passion. If these follies are to be boldly impeached, 
our leaders must exhibit the courage with which Mr. 
Gladstone challenged at every step the menacing policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain's great master. The necessity is the 
more apparent because small cabals have attempted to 
divert Liberalism irom its traditional purposes, and 
Liberals throughout the country will look to their 
leaders for a reassertion of the sane and honourable 
principles of the past. 

There is another reason which makes it important 
that a vote of censure should be moved by the Front 
Opposition Bench. The day will come, the sooner the 
better, for the settlement of the conditions of peace. 
Weare told by the Jingo press that the Boers are wanton 
aggressors, and it is implied that they must be thankful 
for such terms as they can get. If the Liberal leaders 
denounce this policy of the Government when Parlia- 
ment meets, the country will have little excuse for 
being duped by that travesty of recent history which is 
designed to harden the hearts of Englishmen against a 
generous peace. Mr. Asquith has already declared 
himself against the policy of driving a hard bargain with 
the Boers. “Let me add that I dissociate myself 
entirely from those, if such there be, who hail this war, 
this deplorable, this lamentable war, as a means to an 
ulterior end—the subordination of the Boers and the 
annexation of the Dutch Republic.” It will largely 
depend on the action of the Liberal leaders next week 
whether or not the country will allow the Government, 
when the hour of reckoning comes, to fling aside those 
traditions of chivalry and a magnanimous treatment of 
the weak, which have been at once the pride and the 
strength of Englishmen. 





THE CHURCH AND THE NATION. 


N his address at the Albert Hall, Dr. Creighton 
reminded the Church Congress that the “ Church 
had created Christian civilisation, and must be the chief 
agent in spreading that civilisation in other lands. 
Meanwhile, it must maintain and heighten it at home.” 
Doubtless, the particular Church which Dr. Creighton 
represents discharges its share of the common duty of 
the Church, in the larger meaning of the term which 
he must have had in view, in the unobtrusive activities 
of personal devotion: but there are times when some- 
thing more than private effort is required for the main- 
tenance of civilisation, and the comparative inaction 
of the Church during the recent crisis in Imperial 
affairs can scarcely pass unnoticed. 

It is true that Churchmen were not everywhere 
silent, and that most of those who spoke were on the 
side of peace. If Canon Knox Little preached the new 
Gospel of Mr. Rhodes with characteristic fervour, the 
Dean of Durham preferred the older morality, which 
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taught that patriotism and honesty had something in 
common. If the Bishop of Chester hinted that war 
might be moral, Canon Hicks, Canon Gore and Canon 
Moore Ede thought it more important to point out the 
conditions under which it was not. Dr. Percival, Dr. 
Westcott and Dr. Talbot, as advocates of peace, 
perhaps counted for rather more than the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, as the champion of war. In spite, however, 
of conspicuous exceptions, the Church was, for the 
most part, silent or ambiguous. Whilst Mr. Herbert 
Spencer followed Voltaire in denouncing aggression, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, like the Jansenist Arch- 
bishop of Paris, was too engrossed in the esoteric 
discussions of Church discipline to consider the ethics 
of national conduct. Thus it happened that, whilst the 
forces which were driving the nation into war com- 
manded the powerful aid of militant finance and 
unreflecting passion, the advocates of peace, numbering 
in their ranks the most eminent of our men of letters, the 
head of the Catholic Church, and the chief representa- 
tives of Nonconformity (with the signal exception of 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes), could only muster of Anglican 
auxiliaries a distinguished handful. Half-a-score of our 
Bishops raised their voices against the party which 
sought to alienate the rights of the Transvaal, in strange 
contrast to the numbers which took the field in full 
panoply when it was proposed to alienate a share of the 
revenue of the English Church in Wales. The ethics of 
ecclesiastical intervention in politics are not here our 
concern: but the contrast is instructive, for the religious 
society which only takes a professional interest in public 
affairs, the kind of interest manifested by a great corpo- 
ration, jealous of privileges that are threatened or a 
stalus that is impugned, has small pretensions to be 
accepted as a “ National Church.” If the Church is 
“the community on its religious side,” we are driven to 
the alarming conclusion that the conscience of the com- 
munity has no concern with its conduct. 

It the Church is not national in the sense that 
it is not the guardian of what is best and most 
permanent in national tradition (a view which few 
students of Mr. Lecky can reject), what is gained 
by prolonging an Establishment which no logic now 
hopes to defend? If religion is regarded as a system of 
truth, does anybody pretend that the progress of 
religious thought is served by an arrangement of 
invidious preferences, which confounds religion itself 
with a certain clumsy and outworn apparatus for its 
material organisation? If, on the other hand, religion 
is regarded as one of the subsidiary forces of national 
solidarity, how does the Establishment fulfil this 
mission? So far, however, is the Establishment from 
acting as a unifying force, that there is no social 
institution to-day which divides so irrevocably and 
so bitterly the sympathies of Englishmen. Thus has 
this splendid compromise, in which we are invited to 
acquiesce, become the most bitter and the most potent 
cause of civil discord. Two theories may sometimes 
be combined in a system which presents the disadvan- 
tages of neither. It has rarely happened that two 
theories have been confounded in an arrangement 
which so conspicuously neutralised the advantages of 
both. 

The political consequences of this system are to be 
recognised without reference to the particular shades of 
our religious sympathies. The disasters which are not 
the accidents but the products of this situation are 
equally serious, whether we wish, with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, to see variety of view encouraged in the Church 
until it becomes a collection of genuine but miscella- 
neous enthusiasms, or whether we wish, with Lord 
Halifax, to see the lines of demarcation more rigidly 
drawn and the classification of religious belief more 
precisely defined. The argument for Disestablish- 
ment is independent of the wisdom or the folly 
of either school. The Establishment has been a 
stepmother to Mr. Maurice’s disciple, and the school 
which demands more dogma chafes under the restric- 





tions which limit its supply. If the Church be main- 
tained in a position of uneasy equilibrium by the 
Establishment the State itself suffers a serious strain 
in the process. It is no light matter for a com- 
munity to be saddled with a system which makes 
the men who have a vested interest in a par- 
ticular relationship between Church and State, act 
as if they had a vested interest in drunkenness 
and ignorance as well. Our history is strewn 
with the calamities which it has produced. How 
different would be the story of our educational 
progress if the declared forces of obscurantism 
had stood alone! Would the power, the terrors 
and the insolence of the liquor interest have grown 
so rapidly if there had been no Establishment to 
hamper the energies of reform? Clericalism, the sleep- 
less conspiracy against civil freedom, is only formidable 
when it is reinforced by that mistaken concern which dis- 
covers a menace to religion in every attack upon an acci- 
dental structure. Everywhere, the religious feuds pro- 
voked by a system which half the community regards 
as unjust, have thrown their dark shadows across 
the path of our national progress. Most serious of 
all is the permanent stimulant to the forces of intole- 
rance provided by a system which introduces the 
dissensions of the Church into the arena of politics. 
Can any sane man contemplate with equanimity the 
prospect of an election campaign contested without 
reference to the great principles which make the 
dignity of politics, decided on grounds as _ irrele- 
vant as individual confessions of theological belief, 
and conducted to the accompaniment of tumultuous 
prejudices and the beating of the war-drums of religious 
passion? Such a description is no caricature of a 
remote possibility. The hideous danger that candidates 
may be proscribed because they are Catholics or Pro- 
testants or Freethinkers is never entirely absent so 
long as it is in theory the business of a _hetero- 
geneous Parliament to order the beliefs of a religious 
society. Compared with the cross currents which disturb 
the normal courses of politics, the force of religious 
passion, if once released, would prove nothing less 
than a hurricane. 

Those Liberals who believe, with Mill, that the State 
has no concern with the regulation of religion, will 
watch this danger with a deeper misgiving because the 
habit of intolerance appears to be growing upon the 
community. Less noticeable in Dr. Creighton’s speech 
than in Dr. Welldon’s last year, there is to be seen in 
the Church, or the Churches, as elsewhere, an increasing 
disposition to disparage every religion, every civilisa- 
tion and every nation which is not spontaneously and 
immediately intelligible to ourselves, The columns 
of the Times provide almost daily examples of our 
disposition to apply our own standards to con- 
ditions of life and history quite other than our own. 
Intolerance of this kind is, perhaps, the besetting 
weakness of Englishmen. Mr. Matthew Arnold used 
to deplore the blunders in our Irish policy, due 
to an intellectual limitation which, serious enough 
under any circumstances, is peculiarly serious in a 
community which governs other races and comes 
into close and constant contact with other civi- 
lisations. 

Such intolerance, it is true, proceeds not so much 
from fanatical conviction as from an _ exaggerated 
subjectivity, the disposition to believe that what is good 
for ourselves must be the best for everybody else, and 
an indolent reluctance to explore beneath the surface of 
appearances. But the fact itself is not without its 
moral for a system which nurtures intolerance from the 
cradle, which adds a new venom to religious differ- 
ences, and which makes theological controversy more 
bitter without making it more free. Mr. Morley once 
said that Liberty owes as much to the divisions of 
Churches as Charity owes to their agreement. Neither 
Liberty nor Charity owes anything to the anomalous 
system of our Established Church. 
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The splendid qualities of devotion and enthusiasm 
which have won for individual Churchmen the reverence 
of the most uncompromising of Nonconformists would 
have yielded infinitely greater results to the nation if they 
had flourished in a natural climate of a friendly rivalry 


in philanthropy and service. Just as it has added 
asperity and an adventitious rancour to the energies of 
Nonconformists conscious of an intolerable grievance, 
so has our religious bureaucracy coerced and _ handi- 
capped the energies of the Church which it claimed to 
support and defend. 





THE MILITARY POSITION. 


HEN, on June 18th, 1812, the American Congress 
declared war by a majority of 79 against 49 
votes, Great Britain, in the throes of a mighty European 
conflict, was forced to adopt a defensive attitude. A 
policy of invasion had been decided upon by the United 
States, and early in July the frontier of Upper 
Canada was crossed by their troops, This 
and subsequent attempts proved complete tailures ; 
but, until peace in Europe was established in 
1814, Great Britain was not in a position to under- 
take vigorous offensive operations. Between the 
conditions which obtained in June, 1812, and those now 
existing, there is a certain similarity. The Boers by 
their ultimatum of last Monday have virtually declared 
and must have intended to declare war, since the con- 
ditions formulated in this extraordinary document were 
manifestly intolerable. The political crisis had been 
brought about before the military preparations were far 
advanced. There is even some resemblance between 
the muddled negotiations of 1812 andthose which we have 
recently witnessed. In the United States there was no 
real unanimity of sentiment in favour of war, and action 
was precipitated by the votes of the Southern States. 
Among the Boers there have been evident differences of 
opinion, and the issue has been determined by the war 
currents in the Transvaal, which have overmastered the 
misgivings of the Free State. To crown the resem- 
blance, the Boers have made their preparations with a 
view to invade British territory. 

From the purely military point of view the situation 
resembles that of 1812. For the time the British forces 
in South Africa are practically restricted to the defensive. 
There is, however, no foreign complication—at present. 
We have not, as in 1812, a Peninsula War on hand, and 
our undivided energies can be devoted to the transport 
of a large force, the arrival of which will completely 
change the military position. Meanwhile, the invasion 
of Natal has begun, and the triangle north of the 
Biggarsberg Range will doubtless be overrun by 
the Boer forces, who were becoming weary of 
their many days of inaction in camps on_ the 
frontier. The total British force under the command of 
Sir George White in Natal consists of four cavalry 
regiments, ten infantry battalions, six field batteries, and 
one mountain battery, with probably 1,400 local troops. 
These forces are disposed along a line of about 230 
miles from Durban to Glencoe, where a strong position 
has been formed. Ladysmith, forty-three miles to the 
south of Glencoe, and an important railway junction 
where the lines from the Transvaal and the Free 
State join, is also strongly held. - These positions 
may be regarded as perfectly secure, and they 
are not in the least likely to be attacked. Igno- 
rant of the rules of the game of war, as are most of 
the Boer leaders, and hot-headed as some of the young 
burghers may be, they will hardly attack British troops 
strongly entrenched. There is, therefore, no probability 
of any stirring events in Natal at present, although 
outpost affairs may evidently occur. On the other 
hand, the position which the Boers have occupied at 
Laings Nek, and the line of the Drakenburg is eminently 
adapted for defence by irregular troops. Even if a 
much stronger British force were available in Natal, it 





would hardly be employed on frontal attacks on 
ground which offers great natural advantages. 

On the western borders of the Transvaal and Free 
State there have been gatherings of Boers in numbers 
variously estimated, and some anxiety has been felt for 
the safety of Kimberley and Mafeking, which are 
defended mainly by local forces. The mounted infantry 
at Mafeking are man for man at least the equals of the 
Boers, being good shots and excellent riders. Both 
places have been entrenched, and are _ prepared 
against all emergencies. While, therefore, local 
incursions and attempts to destroy the railway may 
be made, determined attacks are not probable. On the 
southern portion of the Free State there are small bodies 
of British troops who will be reinforced as soon as 
possible. 

Preparations are being made to send out a 
complete Army Corps with a cavalry division and 
seven battalions of infantry for the line of com- 
munications. This means a force about 47,000 strong, 
and when it has landed the total strength available, 
including local troops, will number nearly 73,000 men— 
not far from one-half of the total population of the 
Transvaal and the Free State. Many weeks must 
elapse before this great force can be brought into the 
held. Vast quantities of stores have to be transported 
across the sea and conveyed hundreds of miles up 
country. The distance from Port Elizabeth is 450, 
and from Cape Town 750 miles to Bloemfontein. The 
railways will afford invaluable aid, but their carrying 
power is limited, and it will probably be impossible to 
monopolise them entirely for military purposes during a 
long period. As to the measure of resistance which the 
Boers will offer it is impossible to speak with any certainty. 
Expectations evidently cherished in many quarters that 
they would prove compliant in face of a show of force 
have been completely falsified. Their difficulties of 
supply and of movement in any strength will be very 
great. Their total numbers in arms cannot exceed 
35,000 men. The long weeks which must elapse 
before they can be effectively attacked must be 
eminently dispiriting. They are not soldiers, but 
armed farmers whose means of existence are at 
stake, while they are inactive and ill-fed in camp 
or occupied in desultory raids. The test will unquestion- 
ably be severe, and the strain upon the resources of the 
two States must tell heavily. And during these weeks 
of waiting the black spectre may appear. Already the 
Kaffirs in Johannesburg seem to have committed 
excesses. With the closing of the mines, the worst 
native elements in the Transvaal will be set free. 
Whether the Basutos, the Zulus and the Swazis will 
remain quiet, we do not know. “The beginning of 
strife isas when one letteth out water.” The truth of 
these words of Solomon is about to receive a fresh 
illustration. . 

Fas. 





LOGIC AND POLITICS. 


NGLISHMEN have for some time past spent no 

_, small portion of ink and breath in glorifying the 
rule of thumb. We know that our Constitution was 
built up piecemeal out of temporary expedients. Our 
Constitution is the best in the world. We know that 
we blundered into an empire blindfold in the last 
century. The blunder is sublimer than that of the 
Crusades, and it brings in handsome dividends. We 
know that our ecclesiastical arrangements provoke a 
smile of surprise even from the most liberal of Catholic 
observers, who note that the Presbyterians are esta- 
blished in Scotland, the Anglicans in England, and 
nobody at all in Ireland. But we contend that the 
arrangement works. Our principle is the rough-and- 
ready principle—‘“ Minimise intellectual differences, 
transcend race, and rub along as best we may ; above 
all, let us be clubbable.” Even the “ intellectuals ” who 
think for themselves are anxious to club with the non- 
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intellectuals who have had their thinking done for them 
by the early Councils of the Church. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who denies the Divinity of Christ, writes to the 
Times pleading that she may be in the same ecclesiastical 
club as the Bishop of Lincoln, who is for incense and 
candles. Jesuits and Congregationalists and Unitarians 
build colleges at Oxford. The majority of the British 
electorate decide that the Catholic Celts of Ireland shall 
be (against their will) debarred from making a little 
political club of their own, and some comprehensive 
zealots are for comprehending the Transvaal Boers and 
any number of other African peoples in the most 
magnificent club in the world—the British Empire. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that we still have the two 
political parties to sharpen distinctions of thought; but 
the industrial revolution, the three Franchise Acts, and 
the coalition of Liberal Unionists and Conservatives 
have combined to reduce, even to obscure, the intellec- 
tual cleavage between them. An oligarchy, in the strict 
sense, is incompatible with a democratic civilisation, 
and, if the franchise be wide, no politician can afford to 
snap his fingers at the poor. The rival omnibuses may 
go at different rates, but much the same advertisements 
are blazoned on the woodwork, and for many miles they 
jog along the same highway. No one can pretend that 
there is much philosophy or logic in the business. 
Why should the Local Veto man be unable to get his 
Local Veto unless he gets Home Rule as well? Why 
should the Sovereign elector be refused the power of 
picking his dishes, and forced to swallow the whole 
miscellaneous party menu or else starve in the outside 
frost of political neutrality? The system would be 
logical if it were true that the rival political programmes 
were close applications of two equally coherent schemes 
of thought, so that once grant the ultimate premise and 
all the conclusions would separately commend them- 
selves as inevitable and expedient. But this is obviously 
not now the case. The ultimate principles of action, 
unlike the ultimate laws of science, are always con- 
ditioned by the disturbing variants of time and place. 
In the last resort, the Radical who believes in self- 
government believes in it only for this place and this 
time. He will not allow it in the nursery, for that would 
mean broken crockery, disturbed nights, an excessive 
consumption of marmalade, and long doctors’ bills. He 
will dole it out carefully but hopefully to men of colour ; 
he will recognise with J. S. Mill that slavery has per- 
formed a usetul function in the education of the human 
race. “The blessed doctrine of relativity” will save 
him from many pitfalls. Again, a large number of ques- 
tions fall outside the scheme of philosophical Toryism 
or of philosophical Radicalism, and they are by no 
means the least important or the least exciting. Home 
Rule is one and Imperialism is another. Any Tory who 
had voted for Mr. Ritchie’s County Council Bill might 
quite consistently have been a Home Ruler, and I see 
no reason in the nature of things why a Radical Socialist 
should not also be a perfervid Jingo, for while the one 
has already declared himself for self-government and 
decentralisation, the other might claim new markets and 
an Imperial Zollverein as preliminaries to a minimum 
wage and the collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. It is difficult for politicians to arrive at deep 
conviction in a social climate so prosperous, mild, curious 
and tolerant. The great foible of a highly cultured 
society is to identify intelligence with indifferentism, 
and the party system which exhibits small differences 
under the magnifying-glass of popular rhetoric is not 
really a satisfactory corrective. We have too much 
lukewarm conviction and hot asseveration. Intellect of 
the highest order is always perspicuous and passionate, 
and travels along the lines of its distinctions with a 
kind of rapture, seeing them to be based upon the 
essential nature of things. And it does not permit 
the tongue to outrun the thought. We should be the 
better for more definition and insistence upon principle. 
It is all very well to glorify the rule of thumb, but when 
once you have become self-conscious you can no longer 





plead infancy if the rule of thumb should bring about 
an accident. A political party is sometimes accused of 
being rent into sections, and it was a stock objection to 
Mr. Gladstone’s last government that it was the admini- 
stration of all the taddists. There is a sectionalism 
which is natural and wholesome and organic, and there 
is a sectionalism which is none of these things. If the 
sections of a big party represent the various facets of a 
common thought, if they differ from one another 
not in ethical temperament or first principles so 
much as in the varying degrees of stress which 
they lay upon the measures of a party as a whole, 
if the intellectual bonds which unite are stronger than 
the intellectual bonds which divide, then sectionalism is 
a sign of political health. Let us salute such dissidence 
with gratitude. If, however, a party be composed: of 
sections which have no unifying principle save the 
common desire to capture the political machine to satisfy 
a series of disconnected wants, then sectionalism is a 
disease and betokens a general absence of wide political 
views and sympathies as well as a failure of moral tone. 

We have entered a period of our political history 
when every dose of vigorous, independent thinking is 
of value. The old party lines have been obscured and 
altered ; new problems have arisen for solution. The 
organic, constitutional questions have become less 
important, for our constitution now corresponds roughly, 
though not completely, with the industrial structure of 
our society. The question of the relations of the State 
to religious and educational bodies on the one hand, 
and to trade and commerce on the other, are now 
matters of more pressing importance. The first set of 
problems is old and familiar, the second set new and 
unfamiliar, and there is no logical bond between them. 
A Secularist and a Disestablisher may be whatever he 
chooses in economics. He may be all for Protection 
and Socialism, or he may be for Free-trade and Indi- 
vidualism. There is no reason why he should not be a 
Socialist in economics and an Individualist in education, 
for it does not follow that because the State can fix a 
minimum wage it will be equally successful in fixing a 
minimum Creed. Even assuming that Liberals should 
strive for liberty and equality, religious equality before 
the State, and equality of industrial opportunity in the 
market, we have still to interpret our principles. Shall 
we put Nonconformist ministers into the House of 
Lords or turn out the Bishops? Shall we screw up 
progressive taxation, or paternally direct industry after 
the advice of the Recess Committee for Ireland? At 
any rate, let there be some independent thinking upon 
these industrial questions, for they are fundamental, and 
the grouping of parties should largely depend on them. 

It is not necessary that one party should label itself 
as Collectivist and the other as Individualist. Neither 
Collectivism nor Individualism are ends in themselves. 
They are merely means towards the securing of an end. 
Prima facie it might seem illogical for the same 1 arty 
to press leasehold enfranchisement and the compulsory 
purchase of land by public bodies, for the one measure 
implies the multiplication, the other the diminution of 
private properties. Butthe antithesis is superficial ; for 
the real end to be secured is not the more or less of 
private ownership, but the diffusion of happiness, 
which may, according to circumstances, be secured now 
by one measure, now by another, and now by both 
concurrently. The most important task is to watch 
closely the actual working of the existing statutes which 
affect the condition of the working classes. Only so 
will it be possible to arrive at a conclusion as to which 
of the two classes of remedy is most powerfully adapted 
to attain the object which we have in view, or in what 
proportions the two should be combined. The true 
political logic consists first in defining the general aim— 
in our case the greatest possible levelling up of 
material and spiritual wealth—and then in the framing 
of measures based upon a careful study of existing 
conditions, 
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“CRISIS CONFABS.” 
Johannesburg, 
LOBE-TROTTING Girl (/earing into half-deserted 


Jy hotel in Pritchard Sireet) to the man wio looks on: 
Heard the latest ? 

Man Wuo Looks ON (/anguidly) : 
getting wearisome. 

G. T. G.: But it’s funny this time, Moneypenny’s 
bolted. I told Ogilvie of the Mining Fonrnal in Junc 
he’d not stand it another three months, and there 

Man Wuo Looks On: Bah, he was negotiating 
with a Slandard and Digger fellow to run the show if his 
health, like that of the millionaires, “ required a change 
to Natal.” Seen any one up town ? 

G. T. G. : Only Sheel and Eloff in full regimentals 
riding past the fort to the works there, and going ahead 
like anything. Burghers are drilling in every quarter 
about the suburbs. They’ve got some cattle-trucks 
down from Bloemfontein for the Park Station Exodus 
to-night, and I’m off, vid the East Coast—I draw the line 
at martial law and probable mealie pap. 

ENTER YANKEE UITLANDER: Off, are you? 
this thing’s getting a bit too thick—if they’re going to 
hight, then let them begin. But it’s not going tobea 
‘walk-over” for you Britishers, this affair isn’t. How 
long has it been coming up? I’m blessed if I know 
when it has been anything but “ Crisis.” 

Man Wuo Looks On : April saw the start as far as 
we've all been concerned—things brightened up a bit 
during that Conference week ; but who of us—though 
we mobbed the boys down Commissioner Street for the 
special edition of the Sfar—who expected the least 
result from the Conterence ? 

YANKEE UITLANDER: That’s so; that Conference 
was never meant to succeed. 


Man Wuo Looks On : 


September, 1899. 


Please don’t, it’s 


Well, 


Of course not, but it buoyed 
up things for a time—it was easier to tell one’s creditors 

“Just wait till after indaba at Bloemfontein ”—for 
which of us could even then lay his hand on his heart 
and truthfully say that he was not “stoney”? Trade 
and business were then in a critical state enough—and 
none but the man who hangs about between “the 
chains” and the men who boss the “trinity” have made 
as much as even their expenses since God knows when. 


Y. U.: Not that I believe it’s coming to a fight 
now. The British Lion—we know that beast—he’s 
roared for all he’s wortn before now, and—why the next 


minute butter wouldn’t melt between his jaws, as the 
saying is. Besides your nation don’t want it. 

Man Wuo Looks On: Oh yes, they do. That’s to 
say, Imperialism’s the fashion, and Tommy Atkins is the 
man of the hour. Then there’s Naboth’s vineyard, and 
the B. P.—that queer crowd—has been coached. IVe, 
you and /, my friend, “oppressed ”’; we cannot call 
our souls our own, We, although not aware of the fact, 
are loaded with the “chains of ruinous taxation.” Our 
* freedom is fettered.” We have no rights, or, at least, 
we can’t get at them—one gets a bit confused. 


Y. U.: Hold hard! We'll wash that down! (Calls 
whiskies.) 
Man Wuo Looks ON (continuing): Parlous as we 


are told our condition is, it is strange that, in our blind 
obstinacy, we should still now and then assert we'd 
rather be left alone. 

Y. U.: Left alone! by Jove, I should think we 
would! Great Scott! what tommy rot the whole 
thing is! Franchise be blowed, say I—it’s a bit of a 
boom this place has needed all along; and, look here, 
if it suited their book to boom the Rand to-morrow, the 
whole darned lot would do it, franchise or no franchise. 

Man Wuo Looks On : So we've all been saying, my 
friend, but we are not supposed to know what’s good for 
us: to these ends Providence has specially provided us 
with a Yellow Press. 

G. T.G.: And if ever there wasa Press 
this will be one. 

Man Wuo Looks On : But what particularly exercises 


-made war, 





my mind now is, not whether there will be war—we are 
all ruined—war cannot do much more in that line for 
us—but afterwards; when the Union jack is hoisted 
where now waves the “ Hinfleur 

YANKEE UITLANDER (frompily) : 
revolution of course, 

MAN Wo Looks On: I think 
Jonathan. What with the Boer “ 
the diverse nationalities we 
a “proclamation of peace” 
hostilities—a breathing space—tor it’s not likely 
the gentlemen who have put up this job, who, 
in mining lingo, require the Rand to “sweeten” the 
sorry stuff further up north, intend according to the 
simplicity of popular opinion to—ahem !—allow another 
“valuable asset” to be added to the British Empire 
without their little say. You may bet your bottom 
dollar that there are plans we little wot of cut and dried 
already—we won’t say where. 

Y. U.: You bet there are—and it will be the 
ardent Imperialist then who will be wishing himself 
back under Transvaal rule, with the full force of old 
Kruger’s “ waachembitche ” principles in force. 

Man Wuo Looks On: Ye gods! wages down to 
thirty bob a week, and the compound system on the 


W hy there'll bea 


you've hit it, brother 
brought to heel” and 
Uitlanders represent, 
can but be a lull in 





mines—there has been some money to be made in the 
place up to now. But then! 
THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


HE strong feeling that exists in Canada on the 
Alaskan Boundary question is not difficult to 
understand. Canadians cherish kind feelings towards, 
and a warm admiration for, the kindred people of the 
Republic. They rejoiced at the appearance of improved 
relations between London and Washington, recognising 
that these improved relations concerned them more nearly 
than anybody else. Consequently, they entered on the 
Joint High Commission with the earnest desire of doing 
all they honourably could to terminate the long list ot 
differences existing between them and the United States, 
as the two American branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They were encouraged in this hope by the warm tone 
of the American Press and public towards England, 
excited by the moral support England had rendered in 
preventing European coalitions in aid of Spain, and they 
recognised that to achieve their purpose, it was neces- 
sary not only to assert their rights, but to make, as well 
as receive, concessions. The list of differences was 
long, and extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the most prominent questions being the Fisheries, 
Reciprocity, the Lumber question, the Alien Labour Law, 
the Alaskan Boundary Dispute, and a number of minor 
matters. 

The last-named of these questions was a very vital 
one for Canadians—as a reference to the map will make 
apparent—affetting, as it does, their right of freedom of 
entry from the Pacific to British Columbia, and the 
Yukon, along a coast line of between five and six 
hundred miles. The territory of Alaska, acquired by 
the United States from Russia in 1867, sends down from 
its south-east corner a long, narrow strip, trending in a 
south-east direction for a distance approximating to 
550 miles, the boundary of which was described, though 
not effected, by the Treaty of 182 s between Great 
Britain and Russia. According to “this Treaty, the 
boundary line of this narrow strip was to start from— 

“The most southerly point of the Prince of Wales Island in 
north lat. 54°40,and ascending the Portland Channel as far 
the 56th parallel, is from that point to follow the summits of 
the mountains situated parallel to the coast as far as its inter- 
section with the 141st degree of west longitude, and from this 
point the meridian line of the 141st degree in its prolongation 
northward to the Frozen Ocean is to complete the boundary.” 

Such is the description given in Article III. of the 
Treaty, and the mountain summits parallel to the coast 
are there to this day, waiting for this decoration to be 
hung around their crests. There is no difficulty in 
finding them, especially as their crests rise from 15,000 
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to 18,000 in the district where the dispute is, at 
present, keenest. Article IV., however, adds the pro- 
vision that whenever the summits of these mountains 
should prove to be at a distance of more than 
ten marine leagues from the ocean, the boundary line 
should be formed by a line parallel to the windings of 
the coast, which was never to exceed the distance of 
ten marine leagues therefrom. The meaning of this is 
clear, as there are places where the mountain range 
does so recede from the coast. Out of it, however, our 
American friends have constructed a most original 
theory, that where a channel or fiord has pierced this 
mountain range, running back far behind it, as the Lynn 
inlet, the ten league limit, instead of following the 
mountain summits that tower on both sides of this and 
other channels, shall follow the windings of these 
channels, cutting through the mountain range. The 
consequence is that they have constructed a bound- 
ary line for this narrow strip of 550 miles, shut- 
ting off the entire Yukon and a large part of 
British Columbia from free access to the Pacific 
Ocean, save by passing through United States terri- 
tory and ports, and submitting to the regulations 
and tariffs of the same. In other words, they insist on 
construing the treaty of 1825 so that they can builda 
tariff wall along the frontier of our opening territories 
of the Yukon and British Columbia, for the long coast 
distance of 550 miles, by virtue of the ten-league strip 
granted to Russia to secure her freedom of entrance to 
ports on the coast. Lynn Inlet is a ford cutting through 
the mountain range where the boundary line should be 
drawn, and running back for a distance of about 100 
miles, with Dyea and Skaguay at the head. The 
Americans have pushed back the boundary from the 
mountain range at the coast, and here, at the front door 
of the Yukon country, with its 30,000 miners and ever- 
growing trade, they stand exacting toll and tribute, and 
will not hear of Canada owning so much as a harbour in 
the whole inlet. 

It must be apparent to any one who gives a 
moment’s thought to it that this is no small, petty 
question over which Canada is disturbing the flow of 
Anglo-Saxon sentiment. It is a question of vast conse- 
quence at present to us, and of vaster consequence 
in the future. Yet so anxious were Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the Canadian Commissioners for a friendly 
settlement of the question, that they proposed a com- 
promise. That compromise was to leave Dyea and 
Skaguay in the possession of the Americans, claiming 
for Canada only Pyramid Harbour in the same inlet, 
and thus to secure an entrance to the Yukon through our 
own territory, while leaving to the Americans the 
greater part of the disputed strip. To that proposition 
the Americans would not listen. Then our Com- 
missioners proposed that the boundary dispute be 
referred to a court of arbitration formed on the model 
that seemed so popular in the Venezuelan excitement. 
The United States were willing to arbitrate, but with 
the condition that “all towns and settlements on tide 
water, settled under authority of the United States, 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States at the 
time of this treaty, shall remain within the territory and 
jurisdiction of the United States”—a condition which 
amounted to keeping the kernel and arbitrating about 
the husk, and is the direct cause of the failure of the 
Joint High Commission, and of the indignation in the 
usually mild tone of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, echoed by Sir 
Charles Tupper, and by every province and party in the 
Dominion. 

We are not afraid to submit all our claims to arbi- 
ration ; we are ready and willing at any moment to do 
so, or to make a reasonable compromise: but the 
United States will not submit theirs, nor will they con- 
sider a compromise. The reason for their attitude is 
dithicult to discover. Do they imagine that they bought 
more rights from Russia than Russia had for sale, or is it 
that they know their claims are not well founded 
and will not stand investigation in any court of arbitra- 


tion? One thing is very certain, however. Canada is 
anxious to live on the best of terms with her neighbours, 
and most desirous, for her own sake, to have all disputes 
settled ; but reasonableness and justice are the only 
bases upon which Angle-Saxons can rear a rational and 
abiding friendship. If we cannot sell our self-respect 
and mortgage the future of the Yukon to be in good 
standing with the New York press, or the Washington 
tarift-makers, we shall simply have to dispense with 
these good things that are, after all, merely luxuries. 

The truth is, that the reversion of Alaska in 1867 from 
Russia belonged properly to Canada, and was required 
to round out the Dominion of which it is the physical 
prolongation. Its purchase was carried out before con- 
federation was complete and the Dominion was able to 
assert itself. No American will take offence at our 
saying that had the purchase of Alaska been mooted in 
the last fifteen years of Canadian history, it would have 
shaken this country from end to end, and produced a 
whole colony of Canadian Munros, It may not be too 
late yet to propose a friendly purchase or exchange of 
Alaska, the future of which should properly belong to 
Canada ; but, if that is not to be considered, we must 
insist, and continue to do so, that the United States 
shall not undertake to decide alone what are our rights 
as defined by the Treaty of 1825, especially when these 
rights are essential to the freedom and development of 
the Eldorado of Canada. 


R. G. BoviLLE, MONTREAL. 





ON MINOR VERSE. 
A LETTER TO Eva. 


The Red House, Barford, 
Berks, 
October 11, 1899. 
Y DEAR EVA— 

I am delighted to hear of the progress you 
and your Aunt are making in the art of versification. I 
am still more delighted to hear that your joint efforts 
have at last been accepted by editors and that we shall 
soon see the initial “ E. K.” and “ M. K.” in the “ occa- 
sional verse”’ of our evening journals—indeed you tell 
me you are to be permanently on the staff of 
the Evening German and that the editor of The 
Financiers Masque whom you met at my Lady 
Erhenstein’s, has held out flattering hopes. 

My dear Eva, I am overjoyed; the work is very 
well paid (I have myself received as much as 7s. 6d. for 
a chance joke of somebody else’s), and though I should 
advise you not to accept any remuneration (editors far 
prefer this from a person of your social rank) you will 
find such public fame of advantage in a thousand 
indirect ways. 

It is very good of you to consult an old man like 
me upon your work. I hope you will not mind the few 
criticisms I may have to offer, and 1 am sure you will 
remember that though I am not making any poetry at 
present, I have in the course of my long life written as 
many as 437 pieces of “ occasional verse,” every one of 
which has been accepted sooner or later by a news- 
paper. 

Well, my dear Eva, the first thing about your verse 
is that it is too straightforward, too much yourself. 
Between you and me, my dear child, you are a very 
ordinary person ; and if you do occasionally feel an 
emotion so strong that it runs to metre, even then you 
may be certain you are only feeling what everybody 
feels, and probably you are only writing what a lot of 
people have already torn up after sleeping upon it. 
Take a verse like this among those you send me— 

“ I am not as my fathers were, 
I cannot pass from sleep to sleep 


And live remote to drink the deep 
Contentment of the common air.” 


No, no, Eva, that won’t do. Mind you, I don’t say you 


always write as badly as that; I only take this as a 
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specimen because I want to point out your faults. Now, 
most people would tell you that the fault of such 
verse was its “lack of originality”; they would say 
it “ was but an echo,” and so forth. Don’t you believe 
them! What the verse suffers from is the excess of 
individuality ; it is exactly the kind of verse you felt 
inclined to write, and down it went. There was no 
self-criticism or pruning about it ; you had that kind of 
stuff running in your head after a mixture of “In 
Memoriam,” and a lot of minor verse, and (as I said just 
now) down it went. My dear Eva, when people tell 
you to “be yourself,” or assure you that you will achieve 
good poetry by “ writing down what you really feel,” it 
is all nonsense. Of course that is what some of the 
great poets (not all) seem to have done. But in your 
case I repeat if won’! do. You don’t feel the right kind 
of thing, and you haven’t the power of expressing even 
so much as you do feel. 

I hope I don’t seem too rough, and that you don’t 
writhe under the knife. It is absolutely necessary to cut 
out false notions before one can begin to teach the art 
of making up poetry, and as I have a pretty good 
experience of how a commonplace person sets to work 
in the matter, I hope you will give me all your attention. 

In the first place :t is essential that verse should be 
full of strong emotion or feeling. ‘“ But” (you answer) 
“T thought you said I hadn’t got it?” Quite right, my 
dear, you haven’t got the kind of strong emotion 
required for good verse, but you can imitate it, and I 
will show you how. 

i#---- You have at some time or other (I suppose) expe- 
rienced simple emotions of pain or pleasure very strongly. 
In your case, as with all ordinary people, the causes 
have been purely physical. You have felt the keen air 
on a winter day, or been forced to look at a very bright 
sunset, or have been made sleepy by the heat of a 
summer afternoon. Very well; seize on these things, 
hold them fast and work them for all they are worth. 
They are the only emotions you know anything about, 
and if you harp on them enough you will take people in. 

Now to work them up, your first business is to 
decide at once between the only two steps possible for 
manufactured verse, the Obscure and the Prattling. I 
say “ the only two styles ” because I don’t think you can 
tackle the “Grandiose,” and I am quite certain you 
couldn't manage the Satiric. I know a young man in 
Red Lion Square who can do the Grandiose very well, 
and I am going to boom him when I think the time has 
come; but I’m sure you couldn’t do it, so put it out of 
your head. 

I will take the simple or prattling style first. 
Choose a subject from out of doors, first because it is 
the fashion, and secondly because you can go and 
observe it closely. For you must know that manu- 
factured verse is very like drawing, and in both arts 
you have to take a model and be careful of details. 
Let us take (e¢.g.)a Pimpernel. A Pimpernel is quite 
easy to write about, because it has remarkable habits, 
and is not exceedingly common; it would be much 
harder to write about grass, for instance, or parsley. 
First you write down anything that occurs to you, like 
this:— 

“ Pretty little Pimpernel, 
May I learn to love you well?” 
You continue on the style of “ Twinkle, twinkle.” 
“ Hiding in the mossy shade, 
Like a lamp of — u made, 
Or a gem by fairies dropt 
Intheir . . . 
and there you stick just as you had got into the style of 
the “ L’Allegro.” Now I have no space or leisure in 
this short letter to give you the full treatment of so 
great a subject, how you would drag in the closing and 
opening of the flower, and how (skilfully avoiding the 
word “ dell”) you would end your ten or fifteen lines 
by a repetition of the first (an essential feature of the 
Prattling Style). I will confine myself to showing you 
what may be made of these ridiculous six lines. The 
first has an obvious fault. It runs too quickly and one 





falls all over it. We will keep “ Little’ and put it first, 
so one might write “Little Purple Pimpernel.” But 
even that won’t do, though the alliteration is well 
enough. What change can we make ? 

It is at this point that I must introduce you toa 
most important principle. It is called the Mutation of 
Adjectives—it is almost the whole art of Occ. verse. 
This principle consists in pulling out one’s first obvious 
adjective and replacing it by another of similar length, 
chosen because it is peculiar, You must not put in an 
adjective that could not possibly apply ; for instance, 
you must not speak of the “ Ponderous Rabbit” or the 
“Murky Beasts ;” your adjective must be applicable, 
but it must be startling, as “ The Tolerant Cow,” “ The 
Stammering Minister,” or the “Greasy Hill,” all quite 
true and most unexpected. 

Now here it is evident that Purple is common- 
place. What else can we find about the Pimpernel 
that is quite true and yet really startling? Let us (for 
instance) call it “tasteless.” Yes, there you have it, 
* Little tasteless Pimpernel’’—no one could read that 
too quickly, and it shows at the same time great know- 
ledge of nature. 

I will not weary you with every detail of the pro- 
cess, but I will write down my result after all the 
rules have been properly attended to. Read this and see 
whether the lines do not fit with my canons of art, 
especially in what is called the “ choice of words :’— 

“ Little tasteless Pimpernel, 

Shepherds Holt and warning spell 

Crouching in the cushat shade 

Like a mond of 1nowry made. ... . ne 
and so forth. There you have a perfect little gem. 
Nearly all the words are curious and well chosen, and 
yet the metre trips along like a railway carriage. The 
simplicity lies in the method; the quaint diction is 
quarried from Mr. Skeats’ excellent book on etymology, 
but I need not point out any particular work, as your 
“ Thesaurus ” in this matter is for your own choosing. 

As for the obscure style, Eva, it is so easy that it is 
getting overdone, and I would not depend too much 
upon it. In its origins, it was due to some gentlemen 
and ladies who suffered from an imperfect education, 
and wrote as they felt, without stopping to think: but 
that first original rapture cannot be recovered. We 
must work by rule. The rules of this kind of work are 
these : (1) Put the verb in the wrong place (some leave 
it out altogether); (2) use words that may be either 
verbs or nouns—plurals are very useful ; (3) punctuate 
insufficiently ; (4) make a special use of phrases that 
have two or three meanings ; (5) leave out relatives ; (6) 
have whole sentences in apposition. 

Some of our young poets have imagined that the 
mere use of strange words made up the obscure style. 
I need not tell you they were wrong, though I have 
noticed not a few symptoms of such a fallacy in your 
own verse. Thus your lines— 

“ And shall I never tread them more, 
My murrant balks of wealden lathes ?” 
are singularly bad. Any one could be obscure in so 
simple a fashion. It behoves you, my dear Eva, to read 
carefully such lines as the following, in which I have 
again tackled the pimpernel, this time in the obscure 
manner, 

I begin with “What Pimpernels,”’ which might 
mean “ What! Pimpernels !” or, “ What Pimpernels ?” 
or again, “ What Pimpernels !”; expressing surprise, or 
a question, or astonished admiration : but do you think 
I am going to give the show away by telling the reader 
what I mean? Nota bitof it. Your city clerk, reading 
his evening paper, likes to be mystified in his poetry, and 
I flatter myself I can do it thoroughly :— 


“ What Pimpernels; a rare indulgence blesses 
The winter wasting in imperfect suns 
And Pimpernels are in the waning, runs 
A hand unknown the careless winter dresses, 
Not for your largess to the ruined fells, 
Her floors in waste, I call you, Pimpernels.” 


There! I think that will do very fairly well. One can 
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make sense out of it, and it is broad and full like a 
modern religion, it has many aspects and it makes one 
think. There is not one unusual word, and the second 
line is a clear and perfect bit of English. Yet how 
deep and solemn and thorough is the whole! 

Well, my dear Eva, I must close: but I will not 
end these few notes without sending you a model upon 
which to build. It is that lovely bit of manufactured 
verse “ The Yellow Mustard,” by Matilda Brown; she is, 
as I think you know, the head of the Pitty-pat school 
of occasional verse, and I am sure you cannot do better 
than follow her astounding choice of phrase and her 
poignancy of physical impression :— 

THE YELLOW MUSTARD. 
Oh! ye that prink it to and fro, 
And in pointed flounce and furbelow, 
What have ye known, what can ye know 
That have not seen the mustard grow ? 
The yellow mustard is no less 
Than God's good gift to loveliness ; 
And he was sent in gorgeous press, 
To jangle keys at my distress. 
1 heard the throstle call again 
Come hither, Pain! come hither, Pain! 
Till all my shameless feat were gain 
To wander through the summer rain. 
And far apart from human place, 
And flaming like a vast disgrace 
There struck me blinding in the face 
The livery of the mustard race. 


To see the yellow mustard grow 
Beyond the town, above, below ; 
Beyond the purple houses, oh ! 
To see the yellow mustard grow ! 
Your affectionate and wearied godfather, 
THOMAS BURBE. 





FROM ABROAD. 
BYE-ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ECENT events have made it morally certain that 
imperialism, or expansion, will be the ruling 
political issue in 1goo, just as free silver was in 
1896. There will, of course, be plenty of other battle 
cries, on both sides. The democrats will inveigh 
vigorously against trusts, the protective tariff and the 
money power. In their platform, they will declare in 
favour of the free coinage of silver at some ratio—any 
old ratio will do—and, possibly, in favour of the public 
ownership of certain monopolies, say, all telegraph and 
telephone lines. They will denounce Alger and his 
millionaire friends who canned rotten meat for the 
soldiers, and will rail at McKinley for undoing the noble 
work of Civil Service reform. The Republican platform, 
on the other hand, will point with pride, as a mother to 
her children, to all the blessings which the country has 
enjoyed during the last forty years, reiterate platitudes 
about prosperity and Protection, promise the millennium 
to capital and labour, declare boldly for the gold 
standard and brag eloquently about the glory of a 
successful war for humanity. 

All these things, however, will “cut no ice” during 
the campaign. They are about as important as the leaves 
in yesterday’s teapot. The real fight will be over the 
McKinley policy in the Philippines—called expansion if 
you like it, and imperialism if you don’t. Things are in 
a bad mess there just now, but the Republicans will 
disclaim all responsibility. They hold that the United 
States is simply fulfilling a duty to civilisation. The 
obligation came unsought, but the flag must not be 
sullied, nor must America hesitate at the bidding of 
Providence to take her proper place among the great 
Powers of the world, and incidentally to secure bigger 
markets for her wares. Republican stump speakers and 
newspapers will probably endeavour to show that the 
time has come when the industries of the country 
demand political expansion, but that argument is so full 
of holes that it may be abandoned. It is not the rock 
of Republican faith. In defence of the conduct of the 





administration in the East, they have another argument, 
to which there is no answer. It is the small boy’s reply 
to his own question : “What made these birds put 
their feathers together? ’*Twas Gawd, ’twas Gawd 
done it.” 

There will be elections of various State officials on 
November 7th, in eleven States. In two only will the 
results have much significance Interest centres mainly 
in Ohio and Nebraska. The former elect a governor 
and members of the Legislature, the latter a judge of 
the State Supreme Court and a few minor officials. 
The Nebraska election is a petty affair, but Bryan lives 
in the State, and will lose prestige if his party suffers 
defeat. He carried the State in 1896 by 13,000 plurality 
over McKinley. The Nebraskans are mostly farmers, 
and they took a lively interest three years ago in the 
silver question. Free silver, however, is no longer a vote- 
winning issue, and we may fairly infer, if the State goes 
Democratic in November, that the Western farmer is 
not consumed with desire to shoulder “the white man’s 
burden ” in the Far East. If the Nebraskans behave as 
did their neighbours in Missouri a few weeks ago, Bryan 
should be satisfied. At the special election, in a Missouri 
district, held to fill the vacancy in Congress caused by 
the death of famous “ Silver Dollar” Bland, the Repub 
licans rather confidently expected to be triumphant, for 
Bland himself had gained a majority of only 2,500, and 
the man nominated by the Democrats for his successor 
lacked his personal strength and popularity. It was 
fought on an issue of imperialism clearly defined : but 
the Democrat got in with a majority larger than Bland 
had received. 

Ohio elections are always interesting, but they are 
doubly so this year, for Ohio is the home of the President 
and ie of his confidential friend and adviser, Senator 
Mark Hanna, chairman of the National Republican 
Committee. The Republican candidate for the office of 
Governor is agood but colourless man, unhandicapped 
by decided opinions or personal enmities. McLean, the 
Democratic candidate, is the proprietor of the two 
leading newspapers in the State, a shrewd, self-made 
millionaire, with warm friends and bitter enemies in 
every county. McLean will not take the stump, but 
will conduct the educational part of his canvass in the 
columns of his newspapers. He favours the free coinage 
of silver, and denounces trusts and imperialism. These 
are issues with which a state has little or nothing to do, 
yet the American voter always welcomes any oppor- 
tunity to deposit an opinion on national issues. The 
Republicans appear to be alarmed, for they are pre- 
paring to storm the State with an army of distinguished 
campaigners drafted from all parts of the country. At 
least one oratorical member of the President’s Cabinet 
is to stump the State, and it is even said that the 
President himself intends to “ punctuate” his trip from 
Washington to Chicago by a stop long enough to assure 
the people of Ohio that God is looking after the United 
States. In 1896 Ohio gave McKinley a plurality over 
Bryan of 47,000, and if McLean is elected next month, 
or if he comes within a few thousand votes of election, 
there will be some rapid shifting in the Republican 
programme. 

There is another reason why the Ohio election 
interests us. We want to hear just what the Admini- 
stration has to say for itself. We also want some hint 
as to what we may expect of it in the future. McKinley 
has kept the country guessing for a year. Administra 
tion newspapers and prominent Republicans have 
assumed that he favours the permanent retention of the 
Philippines, but he himself has never said it. Without 
repudiation of a single utterance in the past, he might 
recommend in his next message either that Congress 
should devise some colonial scheme for the permanent 
government of the Filipinos, or, on the contrary, that it 
should hold out to them the promise of ultimate inde- 
pendence. His non-committal reserve may look to 
some people like statesmanship, but to many of us it 
looks like waiting to see which way the cat will jump, 
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Mr. McKinley gave us a foretaste of this kind of states- 


manship in 1896, when he skilfully refrained from 
saying “ gold ” until the word had been securely nailed 
to the Republican platform. However, the public 


generally believes not only that the Administration wants 
to bring the Filipinos to obedience, but also that it 
intends to hang on to them for ever if possible. Mr. 
McKinley alone is not explicit. Hence the philosopher 
Dooley’s remark that “ Mac is the wan other man 
‘esides myself who doesn’t know what the furrin’ policy 
of the country ts.” 

It is practically settled that McKinley and Bryan 
will be the Presidential candidates. The Democrats 
will advocate the free coinage of silver, but there need 
be no fear that the monetary standard will be disturbed, 

The world’s production 


even should Bryan be elected. 
of gold at present is greater than the production of both 
gold and silver ten years ago, and nobody in this country 
is worrying about the scarcity of money. Unless 
McKinley, warned by results in Ohio, shall back-water 
on the Philippine question, the vital issue of the cam- 
paign will be, “Shall we prepare the Filipinos for com- 
plete independence, or shall we hold them as property 
of the United States?” It would be foolish to make 
predictions. Nobody knows the character of public 
opinion on the subject. Everything seems to depend on 


the point of view. 

My fellow-citizens from Ireland and Germany 
have been mightily disgusted by the palaver about 
an Anglo-Saxon alliance. The President, I under- 


re, and whenever the 


always asks, “ What 


stand, is alarmed on th 
subject is mentioned in his presence 
alliance ?” A bank president, whom Bryan _ nearly 
scared into 0 in 1896, tells me that he expects to 
vote for the Nebraskan next year. He is a Republican, 
but he is afr: uid Mc Ki nley will let the country drift into 

? ia war. Then re gymen. I know 
a little rector, gentle as a woman, who thanks God for 
the opportunity , e has given us to Christianise Oriental 
heathendom. the Filipino is a Catholic, that kind of 
talk raises the ‘Genmaine among the Irish. Lyman 
Abbott, the successor in Plymouth Church of the 
eloquent Beecher, openly avows that all missionary 
ffort is futile unless preceded by a successful war of 
conquest. The religious press is now engaged in a lively 
war over Dr. Abbott's original deliverance. The religious 
world seems to be pretty evenly divided on the subject. 
[hose manufacturers and business men who take a 
purely commercial view of the matter are in a muddled 
state of mind. Imperialist economists assure them that 
we must hold the Philippines, or lose for ever the future 
trade of China: but the logical connection between 
these two propositions is very loose ; and, furthermore, 
the average man of business is far from convinced that 
the trade of China will ever be worth all the fuss that is 
made over it. 

Meantime, 

hardly expect it ; yet the ele 

ir opportunist President is standing, in the words of 
the Darkey preacher, “ at de partin’ of two roads—one 


vere are the cle 


we must wait for light from Ohio. I 
lection returns may prove that 


leadin’ down to demnition, de udder, my _ bredren, 
eadin’ up t erdit 
FRANKLIN. 
‘A LITTLE ROUGE.” 


NY one who reads Mi Ida Taylor's article in the 
/ \ Nineteenth Century on “ Powder and Paint” will 
appreciate the futility ot proverbial wisdom. Take, for 
instance, that familiar warning, “ Let sleeping dogs lie.” 
Could anything be more out of keeping with the spirit 
of what is called periodical literature? Very few dogs 
have any chance of repose in these days of inquisitive 
but if there should be a kennel which has 


escaped the notice of leader-writers and picturesque 
eporters, it is sure to be found out and “ alarmed ” by 
the WVineteerth Cen : T leave vmbolism { 





deliberately 
the use of powder 
and paint by this generation of Englishwomen is ethi- 


plain, chilling 
invited us to 


prose, 
C onsider 


Miss Taylor has 
whether 


cally defensible. She tells us that it is spreading, that 
the moraland zsthetic objections to it are largely ignored, 
that women are gradually reverting to the manners of 
the time when an oracle on etiquette wrote, “I cannot 
see any shame in the most ingenuous female acknow- 
ledging that she occasionally 1 Now my humble 
acquaintance with the “ most ingenuous female ” teaches 
me that when she employs “a little ” which, as 
the oracle already quoted, says, is no more than “a 
delicate veil thrown over the cheek,” she is not eager to 
talk about it. What does she think of Miss Ida Taylor ? 
lt I might venture to paraphrase the discourse which an 
ingenuous dame, seated before the mirror, addresses to 
her maid on the topics of the hour, I should say it was 
something like this :—‘‘ What on earth possessed that 
woman to write such an article, I can’t imagine! Of 
course, we all rouge a littke—everybody knows that— 
but society never mentions it. And now the Nineteenth 
Century makes it a subject of conversation at dinner— 
we always talk Nineteenth Century articles at intellectual 
dinners, I’ve read the whole October number—even 
the Persian pottery in the thirteenth century—and it 
won't be any use to-night, for —_ are sure to talk 
nothing but Ida T aylo rand re uge !”" 

No such triviality besets the ‘speculations of Miss 
Taylor. She divides the rouging women into three 
those who partially retrieve a lost charm with 
a little artifice ; those who feel that Nature has denied 
them a fair share of comeliness ; lastly, a multitude 
composed indiscrimately of young and old, comely and 
ill-formed, fresh and faded, with whom paint is appa- 


uges. 


rouge, 


classe Ss 


rently a passion, t which the unbiassed observer is 
driven to seek a cause, while examining further whether 
that cause is such as to justify the sentiments with which 


he regards the pr: The first and second classes Miss 
Taylor gently withdraws from the controversy. Who 
has the heart to criticise the artistic touches of the 
brush which would fain persuade you that beauty still 
lingers, or would create an illusion of what was never 
real? John Knox would have thundered against 
Jezebel, but which of his flinty bosom? Mr. 
Birrell has reprobate 1 actors for shaving. “God has 
given you one face and you make yourselves another,” 
says Hamlet ; but even Mr. Birrell, stern Puritan as he 

, has not ventured to apply this misanthropy to women 
or even to Ophelia’s “ make-up.” Hamlet’s invective 
in this instance probably expressed Shakespeare’s dis- 
content that his Ophelia should be played by a boy. I 
a subt whether Mr. Hugh Price Hughes himself ever 
mentions Jezebel in the pulpit. Certainly “ powder and 
paint” have disappeared from current satire, probably 
because the fiercest social scourge who ever wrote for a 
comic paper is too humane to rail at artificial sem- 
blance of the beauty that is dead. 

What, however, is a pe to say of ladies 
“with whom paint is a passion”? Miss Taylor does not 
excuse them ; but she m: vary a comparison which they 
will find encouraging. As a man who talks for effect 
may come to think for effect, soa woman who loves paint 
for its own sake may lose the innate sense of nature and of 
truth. Thisisto put the wearing of an artificial complexion 
on a level with nine-tenths of oratory. If Miss Taylor 
had enjoyed a Parliamentary experience she would 
know that talking for effect is the professional habit of 
some of the political intellect. 1 argue from this 
parallel that woman may paint an inch thick and still 
retain a very just sense of the proportions of life. 
For if the painted face denote the artificial mind, how 
are the women who are permitted to seek with a little 
rouge the beauty which is not their endowment to 
escape calumny? Clearly Miss Taylor’s philosophy is 
matequane ; and I suspect, after all, that the sleeping 
dog she has so rashly disturbed will bay the moon in 
sheer perplexity. 
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FINANCE—PRESENT AND FUTURE, 
Il. 


T the beginning of the year, in the hope of adding 
positive vices to a Budget that was not likely to 
possess even negative virtues, the Times opened its 
columns to an “expert of high authority.” The idea 
of our great contemporary, which has since been too 
busily engaged in disturbing the Pax and distributing 
the Encyclopadia Britannica to propagate its ordinary 
heresies, seems to have been that our system of taxation 
suffers from three fatal evils :— 

1. It is too simple. 

2. It is too Free-Tradish (if the adjective be per- 
missible). 

3- It bears too heavily upon the rich man (especially 
if he owns land) and extracts too little from the pockets 
ot the labouring classes. 

A financier armed with three propositions the exact 
converse of these would, it is submitted, be well, though 
not adequately, equipped for the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. Yet it was whispered about that this 
“expert ” is a man of vast official experience. If so, we 
trust that long service has had its reward ; we fear it 
has had its effect. 

Had the “ expert ” confined himself to abstractions, 
had he been content to preach in the monastic seclusion 
of Oxford or in the unruffled atmosphere of the British 
Association, his fallacies might well have been left to 
the lethal processes of the lecture-room. Unfortunately, 
however, he seized the psychological moment, and 
entered the world through the Times ; he may even claim 
to have impressed the Tory party, and to have influenced 
the Budget of 1899. Let us, therefore, treat him with 
respectful curiosity as the authoritative herald of Tory 
finance. 

The first point that struck the imagination was his 
alarm—not for the Submerged Tenth, not for the aged 
and deserving poor, not for the increase of inebriates 
and lunatics, not for the rise in the poor-rate. No, it 
was for none of these, but for the capitalist, whose 
laborious and patriotic accumulations are being over- 
taxed by his own creatures, the Government of the day. 
In order to set things right, the Death Duties must be 
thoroughly overhauled, and the income-tax “ instantly” 
reduced by “at least two-pence,” and the further deficit 
so created met by what would amount to a poll tax 
upon consumers, that is, the imposition of a duty of a 
half-penny in the pound upon sugar and of a shilling in 
the quarter upon wheat. This modest revival of Pro- 
tection was to supply about 8 millions—a sanguine 
estimate : but this is only to be the prelude, “ for it is 
plain that the greater the variety of the indirect taxes, 
the more likely they are in the aggregate, if they are 
at all moderate, to press evenly upon the resources of 
the community.” There is something very ingenious 
about this theory of even pressure. It is well known 
that the poor man consumes more flour, it is probable 
that he consumes more sugar, than the rich ; but let us 
assume that their consumption is only equal, and what 
follows? Why, simply this : that in the opinion of “ an 
expert of high authority” the most equitable system of 
taxation, and that to which we should now gradually 
approximate, is one in which all citizens will pay alike 
without reference to their abilities or incomes, 

The fallacy that the best and fairest system is that 
which presents a great variety of smallish taxes was 
promulgated by Arthur Young. The theory was 
exploded by Adam Smith; but the creature lived and 
tlourished in the wretched era of Pittite finance. Killed 
by Hutchison, it was buried by Peel. Exhumed by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, it was reinterred with much 
solemnity by Mr. Gladstone. It has reappeared, in the 
year following his death, under the patronage of the 
Times newspaper. 

The significance of the appearance of such a 
missionary, on the eve of the Budget of 1899, is not, 
however, to be measured by the absurdity of the gospel 


which he preaches. It should be taken in connection 
with the rule of Mr. Chamberlain, the Imperialist, Lord 
Salisbury, the Retaliationist, and of Mr. Chaplin, the 
Protectionist. View the doctrines absolutely—in the 
daylight of reason—and they appear contemptible ; 
place them in their context, set them in the reactionary 
measures of the present Government, or in the more 
reactionary designs of individual Ministers, and they 
appear formidable enough. It is true that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal of a Zollverein was laughed out 
of court; but the principle of differential duties has 
been adopted in Rhodesia ; and the first definite back- 
ward step taken in the British Empire—excluding, of 
course, our free colonies—in the direction of Protection 
pure and simple, since the memorable winter of 1852, 
when the Derby-cum-Disraeli Tories swallowed their 
first Free Trade resolution, has been taken during the 
past session in the matter of the Indian sugar duties. 

Now, a last word with regard to the appre- 
hensions about property. They are in my humble 
opinion extremely well tounded. Never has property 
prepared for itself a more formidable reaction than 
during the past three or four years. In the time of 
Peel and Cobden, the rich manufacturers almost invari- 
ably stood for peace and retrenchment and, generally, 
even for reform. Nowadays, our plutocrat politicians 
are not only reactionaries but rakes and Jingoes. The 
Estimates advance by leaps and bounds. Our rich men 
shout approval. The income-tax remains at eight- 
pence. 

Our rich men, or their advocates, clamour for its 
reduction. Listen to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who knows only too well the interests and wishes of his 
Bristol constituents and Parliamentary supporters. The 
date is May 11th, and he is defending, with ingenuous 
candour, the increase of the wine duties—his melan- 
choly method of promoting and spreading Imperialism :— 

“When I found, in arranging the finances of the 
year, that I had to provide for a sum of nearly £900,000 
by additional taxation, of course I had to consider from 
what source it should come. _I might have increased 
the income-tax bya halfpenny in the pound; and by 
adding a small amount to the stamp duties, which I now 
propose, I might have made up the sum required ; but 
that would not have been agreeable to my hon. friend 
who has proposed this motion or my hon. friends 
generally on this side of the House. I thought that a 
part, at any rate, of the sum required ought to be found 
by indirect taxation. I had to choose between certain 
articles—wine, beer, tobacco, and spirits. I chose wine. 
It seemed to me that the other three articles were the 
object of large manufacturing industries in this country 
and were articles largely consumed by the poor.” 

The above sentences deserve study. They are pure 
opportunism raised into the principle of financial action. 
For the moment, as our space is small, our comment 
shall be brief. Last spring, in spite of peace and 
unequalled prosperity, the expenditure of our Govern- 
ment not only required a raid on the Sinking Fund, 
but, even so, left a deficit of a million. Since then, the 
scale of expenditure has been rising fast and furiously. 
The country is being dragged, as Disraeli dragged it in 

1878, into a wanton war. Who will pay the piper? 
How, too, will the interests of the rich and the poor be 
reconciled in the coming spring? Soon will come the 
inevitable relapse of trade, accompanied, as usual, by 
an equally inevitable revulsion of feeling: and if the 
popular storm sweeps away only the latest excesses of 
privilege and the latest endowments of class, without 
shaking property to its very foundations, it will be no 
fault of the statesmen now in power, who came in with 
promises of {a large outlay for the great purposes of 
social amelioration, and who, having “fulfilled” these 
promises at a cost of a few thousand pounds in com- 
missions and Blue-books, have chosen to fling millions 
into the insatiable bogs of militarism, 
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THE BROAD CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


By THE VERY REVEREND W. H. FREMANTLE, DEAN 
OF RIPON. 


ACH sincere movement in the life of mankind and 
of the Church brings out into prominence some 
important feature of the common moral inheritance. 
It need not condemn or belittle those which have 
brought out other aspects of life. It need only feel 
sincerely that the one it insists upon, like St. Paul when 
he said “my Gospel,” is the most important, and 
especially the most important for its own time. 

If the Broad Church or Liberal Christian move- 
ment were, as it is often thought to be, merely a lax 
form of ordinary Christianity, it would soon and 
deservedly die out—a fate which some believe to have 
already overtaken it. But its true significance is that it 
insists on Christian righteousness as supreme in the 
Church and in humanity, and consequently regards all 
other things—peculiar customs of life, systems of 
doctrine or of worship—as secondary. It may be 
thought that the negative side of this, the comparative 
unimportance of system, is that which has been most 
prominent to the public eye: but this is inevitable ; all 
true reformers have had to pull down before they could 
build up. But no one can doubt that with those whose 
names are chiefly connected with the movement the 
positive interest in the moral welfare of mankind has been 
paramount, as with Arnold’s and Jowett’s zeal for educa- 
tion, with Maurice’s and Kingsley’s Christian Socialism, 
with Stanley’s enlightened charity. 

The righteousness which is supreme in the view of 
the Liberal school has seemed to some to be vague. In 
reality it is distinctively Christian, for the mark of 
Christian righteousness is its universality. Christ stood 
for pure morality, which had nothing merely Judaistic 
in it, against the system which conditioned righteousness 
by the washing of hands or of pots; and St. Paul’s 
great contention throughout his Epistles is that it is the 
righteousness which comes by faith, and not any limited 
system such as that of the Jewish Rabbis, which saves a 
man, that is, which makes him what he ought to be. 
This enabled him to speak freely to the Gentiles, and to 
include inthe idea of righteousness all that had been 
looked upon as part of righteousness by mankind. “ If 
there be any virtue, or if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 

We are doing, therefore, what Christ and what St. 
Paul did when we identify religion with righteousness 
in its widest human sense, looking at the Master, not as 
one who introduced a new system of morals, but as 
one who gave a new inspiration and stimulus to every- 
thing which human experience shows to be morally 
good. We are equally following Christ and His Apostle 
when we try to disentangle righteousness from systems 
of ceremony or of dogma, or from peculiar rules of life. 
So far as any of these conduce to righteousness we 
welcome them ; but, the moment they are held to be 
Divine or necessary, we must treat them as St. Paul did 
the Jewish law, as a narrowing and unworthy influence. 
Just now the dominant theory among the Anglican 
clergy is that the system of public worship which they 
administer is of Divine institution, that “Christ gave 
power to the Bishops,” and consequently that, unless a 
man falls in with this system—especially unless he receives 
the Sacrament from the hands of Episcopally ordained 
ministers—he is, as is said, “ outside the covenant.” Cha- 
racter, they say, is not the supreme thing, it is not valid 
unless united with a particular system. Righteousness 
is conditioned by ordinances. The Liberal Christian, 
on the contrary, believes that the Christian mghteousness 


is universal, and that a righteousness which is to 
be judged of by a man’s ecclesiastical connections is 
just what St. Paul would have called, “Our own 
righteousness,” as contrasted with that which is 
universal, Christian, and Divine. He will say trustfully, 
like St. John, “Be not deceived; he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous.” 

It may be said, “ But is not this admitted by all 
other religionists who are not of the clerical stamp ?” 
Alas! no. Some special theory of the Atonement, some 
requirement of a special conversion, some adherence to 
particular dogmas, ancient or modern, some special mode 
of conduct or of speech, is constantly brought in to 
narrow the idea of righteousness; so that sects and 
coteries are formed which vitiate the true standard. 
One great source of the power of the clericalist system has 
been that many have found in it an escape from this 
narrowing down of true righteousness in Evangelical 
religion. 

The conception of the Church which results, on 
the other hand, from the assertion of the supremacy 
of righteousness is that it is a society existing not mainly 
for the conduct of public worship and preaching, with a 
few accessories of beneficence, but for the working 
out of Christian righteousness on the largest scale. 
Since righteousness is a matter of the whole life, 
every part of life becomes a function of the Church ; 
the administration of justice, government, the press, 
trade, family life, are all Church functions so 
far as they are conducted in a Christian spirit ; 
and the Church is simply human society trans- 
formed by the Divine love which is the summit of 
righteousness. And this enables the liberal Christian to 
accept the position of the Church of England as practi- 
cally identified with the nation. Parliament, the law 
courts, literature, art, are sacred to him; and his effort 
will be not so much to make men come to church as to 
realise that they are themselves the Church. True, the 
Church thus viewed is very imperfect ; but so it is on 
any view. St. Paul compares it to a great house in 
which there are vessels of gold and of silver, of brass 
and of wood. He made no effort to cast out those who 
were in error ; he admits that there were bad men in 
the Church, who should be judged and reclaimed ; but 
only in a single case does he demand direct punish- 
ment—such a case as could be dealt with by our laws ; 
for in a Christian state the law is the true Church 
discipline. 

When Christianity and the Church are thus viewed, 
the liberal Christian has a standard by which to judge 
of all matters of religion and life, which is this :—‘“ Do 
they conduce to the establishment of Christian righteous- 
ness in the hearts and lives of men?” 

As regards questions of ritual, for example, which 
have unduly agitated the Church, he will proclaim their 
place to be entirely secondary, and comparatively 
indifferent. He will be tolerant and tender even to weak 
consciences which make much of them. Is there any- 
thing essentially right or wrong in incense, or lights, or 
the carrying to the sick of a part of the holy and 
common meal? But if such things are proclaimed to 
be part of a system which has a kind of Divine autho- 
rity, if they are meant to introduce ideas which carry 
us back to the middle ages and put the conscience under 
the priest’s authority, or if ithey are introduced apart 
from the consent of the worshippers, he will oppose 
them as conflicting with the righteousness and well- 
being of the people. Of course, also, he will maintain 
the law, whenever it is clear and not obsolete. 

As regards doctrine, similarly, he will ask, what is 
the bearing of it on the hearts and lives of men? -His 
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faith makes him feel that no teaching which is really 
Christian can conflict with righteousness. He will dwell 
on God not merely as Almighty, but as loving and 
fatherly ; on the Incarnation not as a mere wonder, but 
as an indwelling, uplifting power ; on the Atonement as 
self-sacrificing love which draws and reconciles men to 
God ; on Election as being not to separate happiness, 
but to Christian service ; on Inspiration as the working 
cf the righteous spirit in divers ways, of which we also 
partake. 

This also gives acriterion of conduct both private and 
public ; and social systems, political measures, questions 
of peace and war, will be judged of, not as they 
affect our pride or interest, or the party or sect 
to which we belong, not even primarily as_ they 
affect our country, but as they tend to righteousness; 
and private conduct will not be subject to a narrow 
scrutiny, but men will be taught to look to the wider 
issues of their acts. Christ urged even the simple 
Galileans to seek first the kingdom and the righteousness 
of God. 

This fuller and more liberal Christianity seems to be 
growing amongst us. The laity everywhere ask for a 
simple, intelligible, practical religion. Many of the less 
intelligible doctrines have fallen into neglect, and Chris- 
tianity is seen to be a simple thing—the religion of the 
Sermon on the Mount, of the Prodigal Son, of the Good 
Samaritan. The criticism of the Bible has made it a more 
living source of righteousness: that of the Early Church 
has shown that the pretensions of clericalism, which 
limit righteousness and salvation, have no solid base. 
Above all, the attention of all religious men has been 
directed more and more to social questions. The 
Nonconformists have broadened out their theology ; and 
we may hope that, as all of us learn to rise above the 
disputes about ritual and dogma which separated 
Christians from one another in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, we may be found all co-operating in 
the great work of national righteousness, fulfilling the 
wish of the Puritan poet— 


“ That we may build Jerusalem 
In England's fair and pleasant land.” 





THE GOOD MAN. 


HE Good Man wakes at ten in the morning and 
considers maturely the duties of the day. He 
was up late the night before, doing nothing in particular, 
and he prolonged his vigil by reading in bed a number of 
scraps from useless books. He therefore feels that he 
suffers from an insufficiency of sleep. He is not drowsy, 
but, if anything, nervous, and after trying in vain to 
catch a little more rest, he abandons the effort, and 
rises. By eleven he has taken his light breakfast, and is 
ready for the battle of life. 

e Good Man hears the Guards go by (for he lives, 
of course, in St. James’s), and regrets that he was not 
able to go and see the parade at the Palace. It is his 
great pleasure to watch these gallant men and hear their 
music, whenever some accident or even, perhaps, 
some distressing insomnia, has roused him before his 
time. To-day it is too late; but a slight disappoint- 
ment is nothing to a man of his character. He fills a 
short curly pipe with tobacco, lights it, and sits down to 
the Standard, a paper which, in common with other Good 
Men, he reads every morning from beginning to end. 
It is his intention, later in the day, to go and read it all 
over again at the Good Men’s club, to which he still 
belongs, though he is in arrears with his subscription. 
He notices the interesting news, and remarks especially 
those portions of it that were not present in the issue of 
the day before. 


believes what they say. Then he looks out of window 


He reads the leaders carefully and 






for a little while and notes with pleasure the changing 
light on the clouds. A little thought, a little quiet com- 
munion with the London sky, suggests the out-of-doors, 
and the Good Man, putting on his soft hat, his old over- 
coat, and all that makes the outer sign of his profession, 
sallies out to take his part in what the Bad Man calls 
“the struggle for life.” 

For the Good Man there is no such thing as this 
evil competition ; he is off to do the work that best suits 
him ; to labour with delight in his own corner of the 
vineyard. He, therefore, strolls eastward in a quiet 
mood, looking at pictures in the shop windows and 
— pleased with them all. It is now past noon, 
and, therefore, he is late for his appointment with the 
Editor : to disturb a busy man, to give annoyance to a 
fellow-creature, is odious to the Good Man ; he worries 
himself not a little as he thinks of what he has done, 
and of the disarrangement he may have caused ; but he 
consoles himself with the memory of many such acci- 
dents which have come right in the end. And then, if 
they will give him some other hour, he is happy to wait 
in the outer office, so long as they will lend hima paper. 

The Good Man determines to take a cab. It is 
expensive, but very often that kind of expense pays. It 
is for such reasons that he lives in St. James’s, and he 
remembers a phrase in one of the three thousand news- 
papers that he read last year :—‘‘ Nowadays” (says 
the article) “one must spend to be able to earn.” The 
Good Man is not one of those who spoil the ship for a 
ha’porth of tar, he is not penny wise and pound foolish. 
Moreover, he loves a hansom. The noise, the speed, 
the skill—the sense of luxury, the memory of such 
delightful drives taken with his mother in childhood— 
all these things urge him, and, as the fitting close to a 
train of thought that is a little silent poem, the Good 
Man takes a cab without noticing what kind of horse he 
is choosing. 

Paying the driver twice his fare and a little over, the 
Good Man climbs the office stair and finds the whole 
place shut and locked. Of course; it is Saturday: he 
had forgotten that. To the Good one day is much like 
another, or, rather, all the days are confused in one, 
which is marked only by the timeless joy of life. So 
the Good Man goes down again into the fresh, windy 
street and notes with pleasure the eagerness of the 
passers-by. This flowing of a great human river (he 
regrets the commonplaceness of the phrase) enters into 
him and fills him with an unexpressed desire to do, to 
think, to express—perhaps even to write. His mind 
grows large. He strolls back westward with pleasure 
and thinks over all that is happy in his life, balancing 
the little evil against the weight of good, and giving 
thanks in his heart. 

There are his debts—they have not really grown 
much bigger in the last ten years and he is never 
dunned, There is the passing of his youth—well, that 
happens to every man, and he is not sure that the new 
serenity of his life is not worth the fever of a few years 
back. There is the inaccuracy and exaggeration of 
expression that hampers him—it is usually forgiven. 
And he can set against such inc.aveniences how much 
definite good! His friends, his old travels, certain 
poems that he wrote years ago, and repeats with such 
pleasure to himself; chief of all the freedom of his life 
and the money he can earn. Yes; that last is a good 
fortune beyond words. He owes eleven articles and 
two poems, not counting the one he meant to do on the 
— Raid, which was to be paid at a special rate, 

ut which he fears is now overdue and cannot be 
accepted. Eleven articles and two poems: that will 
come to some thirty-five pounds—call it fifty in round 
numbers. It is not so bad to be able to earn fifty 
pounds for work that one can turn out in less than a 
week: easily in less than a week. It is good to be alive. 
(He again regrets the commonplaceness of the phrase.) 

So the Good Man goes to his very elaborate lunch in 
the handiest of his five or six restaurants, and it lasts 
till four. He has already bought his regular batch of 
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evening papers: they are all marked second or even 
third edition, so there must be something new in them. 
He reads them carefully through over his lunch, his 
coftee, and his cigar. His cigar costs him sixpence, 
because if one smokes a cigar at all one must smoke a 
good one. Then follows the climax of his day, those 
golden hours of the afternoon, sprung from the joy of 
lunch and lapsing grandly into the pomp of Dinner. 
They are passed at the Good Men’s club, where he sits 
before the fire giving a loose rein to the rapture of his 
fancy (and for a third time bitterly regretting the 
commonplaceness of the phrase). The great Poem that 
belongs to him of right, and that must at last give him a 
fixed and certain name in England, will be surely begun 
in one of those dear, silent hours. 

The Good Man’s evening has come. He has little 
appetite to-night—somehow. He hardly touches his 
food, but he pays for it and gives a round tip to the 
waiter (a practice forbidden by the rules). And then it 
is too late for a play, and he feels a kind of lassitude, 
almost an emptiness of the mind, that would spoil an 
evening spent abroad. So he borrows the expenses of 
the next day from another Good Man of the club, richer 
than himself, and takes himself home to an early bed, 
where he lies reading tiil two in the morning, when he 
reaches the day’s reward and finds his sleep. 

This is the day of the Good Man. He is not all the 
State. There could not be a nation made up of such 
men only. But it is the pride of a modern people that 
it gives such men their place, for they tone and balance 
all their fellows with the key-note of serenity. 





MUSIC, 
THE NOVELTIES AT THE NORWICH 
PROVINCIAL FESTIVAL. 


N the Promenade Concerts of the early autumn the 
| musical life of the year shows the first sign of 
return, and with the great provincial festival at the 
opening of October—whether at Birmingham, at 
Norwich or at Leeds—it awakes at once to full 
activity. Not that a provincial musical festival, of 
whatever sort, is by any means the symptom that we 
should choose to cite to a foreigner asa proof of the 
reality of English musical life. Indeed, if one were at 
all impressed by the controversy which for the past 
month has afforded such excellent “ copy” for musical 
papers, one would imagine that the whole system of these 
festivals was on its trial. However, the code by which 
the system is to be tried has not yet been determined, 
and the provincial festival is not merely a “ gigantic 
entertainment in support of local charity ” nor merely 
a musical achievement of real artistic merit ; but as 
a matter of fact, it is a felicitous combination of both. 
As such it has reached a level of pecuniary success, 
which, judging by the results of last week at Norwich, 
it is likely to maintain. From the musical point of view, 
teo, it has now attained—at all events, at Birming- 
ham, Norwich and Leeds—an almost equally high 
standard of artistic excellence, and there is no reason 
why it should not touch the still higher point of 
artistic achievement which seems so nearly within its 
reach, if only those who promote and organise it will 
realise the urgency of certain obvious reforms—ot 
securing, for example, a more adequate amount of 
rehearsal by the expenditure of a larger sum of money 
than is at present set aside for that purpose. 

Four novelties figured in the programmes of last 
week’s Festival at Norwich. Of these the first was 
Lorenzo Perosi’s Sacred Trilogy, “ The Passion ot 
Christ.” Of the five principal works which the young 
Italian priest has as yet composed, this is the earliest 
and the most immature : its subject necessarily suggests 
a comparison with the work of Bach; and the manner 
of its performance at Norwich was undoubtedly the 
least satisfactory effort (of, at all events, the choral and 


orchestral work) in the whole week. Also, although 
this point has probably been unnecessarily laboured, 
the unsuitable character of the composition for concert 
performances is obvious. There is, therefore, little cause 
for surprise that those to whom this was the first intro- 
duction to Perosi’s music should wonder why and how 
he ever obtained the reputation which he holds. Yet 
even one who remembered the three later works given 
in London last May, who could dismiss from his mind 
all comparison with the work of greater masters on the 
same lines, or who could have heard “ The Passion of 
Christ ” performed as faultlessly, and in surroundings 
as appropriate as when it was given last year in the 
exquisite Church of St. Ambrogio at Milan, might 
still understand and share the chilliness with which 
the young Italian’s work was received at Norwich. It 
is easy, when we remember the low standard of 
Church music which prevails in Italy, to understand why 
in his native land Perosi’s works have been hailed as 
works of genius. And one merit, certainly, they all 
possess. They are all written with an evident earnest- 
ness of purpose—a spirit of devotion and reverence— 
that makes itself felt in spite of the poverty of the means 
employed for giving it musical utterance. Like the 
pictures of Bernardino Luini, Perosi’s music is more 
marked by its spirituality than by its technique. But 
the technique of Perosi as a composer is infinitesimal as 
compared with the technique of Luini as an artist; and 
in “ The Passion of Christ ’—especially when placed, as 
it was, in the Norwich programme, between two such 
musicianly works as Mr. Elgar’s “ Lux Christi” and Sir 
Hubert Parry’s “ Song of Darkness and Light ’—the 
inferiority of the work, not only in technical skill but 
in original inspiration, is only.to> clearly shown. 

The second and most noteworthy novelty of the 
Norwich Festival was Mr. Edward Elgar’s Cycle of 
Songs, “Sea Pictures,” composed for Miss Clara Butt, 
who sang them on this occasion. If anything were 
needed to establish beyond dispute this composer’s 
position, this work would more than supply it. Although 
its performance was far from perfect, and Miss Butt 
persisted throughout in keeping slightly ahead of her 
accompaniment—which was conducted by the com- 
poser—the impression it produced was unmistakable. 
Each of the songs has so sharply marked an individu- 
ality of its own that the complete symmetry of the cycle 
as a whole is the more admirable—the more so as this 
completeness does not depend in any way on the fact 
that all the songs are on the same subject, and that here 
and there a phrase from one is used again in another. 
It is to be hoped that a work so rich in, and so depen- 
dent on, its orchestral colouring will not often be given 
in any but an orchestral form. The vast compass of 
voice for which the songs are written will probably 
safeguard them from frequent performance merely with 
a pianoforte accompaniment, and it is a matter for regret 
that the composer and Miss Butt were ill-advised enough 
to repeat them in this interior form in London two days 
after their production at Norwich. 

The last of the Festival novelties to be noted is 
Mr. Edward German’s Symphonic Suite, ‘‘ The Seasons.” 
The opening section, in which the advent of “Spring” 
is illustrated, is, perhaps, inordinately long, but each of 
its succeeding groups of melodious subjects was marked 
by the composer’s most characteristic delicacy and grace, 
and it was impossible not to follow them with 
interest. 

Only once did a criticism suggest itseli—during 
the phrases in which Mr. German aims at reproducing 
the singing of a bird ; for did any bird—except a caged 
and trained bullfinch—ever pipe like this? No attempt 
yet made in orchestral composition to represent this 
melody has ever produced a completely realistic effect. 
I put on one side, of course, the voice of the bird, who 
in “Der Ring der Nibelungen,” reveals to Siegfried the 
hiding-place of the ring, warns him of Mime’s treacherous 
designs, and leads him at last to Briinnhilde on 
her fire-girt “Fels.” The Waldvogel of Wagrier 
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is essentially a mythological creation. In the case 
of the natural bird every attempt by means of 
resources open to the orchestral composer is fore- 
doomed to failure. The cooing of the dove as intro- 
duced by Dvorak in his symphonic poem, “ Die 
Waldtaube,” and the crowing ot the cock as introduced 
by Saint-Saéns in his “ Danse Macabre,” are such cari- 
catures of their originals that, but for the aid of the 
analytical programme, one would hardly guess the com- 
poser’s intention. 

The reasons for this failure are not far to seek. 
Take the examples of bird-melody given by Mr. 
Gardiner in his fascinating volume on “The Music 
of Nature,” and compare these examples with the 
actual voices of the birds, and the impossibility of 
representing on the ordinary treble stave anything more 
than a mere approximation to the reality will at 
once be clear. Further, the instruments in the 
orchestra (such as the violin) whose tones are not 
fixed and confined to the chromatic scale, but, by 
enabling the player to modify at will the pitch of each 
note, are the best fitted for reproducing exactly the 
intervals in a bird’s song, are just the instruments least 
resembling in quality the fimbre of a bird’s voice. As 
long as the instruments in the orchestra are confined to 
what they are at present, and as long as the birds them- 
selves persist in disregarding the twelve clear-cut 
divisions into which we Western nations carve our 
octave, no orchestral composer can ever hope exactly to 
realise a bird-voice, or render the illusion that he aims 
at quite complete. 

Regarding Mr. German's work as a whole, one 
would by no means share the disappointment expressed 
by many who heard it and really seem to have expected 
something as short and facile as his “Three Dances 
from Henry VIII.” Mr. German’s inspiration is more 
evident, certainly, in his less sustained flights, and 
“The Seasons” would bear compression with advan- 
tage. But in “Autumn,” the third of his “ Seasons,” 
he shows that he can write something more than 
a “ Pavane” ora “Gipsy Suite.” This section is a 
really impressive tone-picture; and with singular success 
it combines and conveys the sense of still beauty and of 
sadness and decline, which is associated with the fall of 
the year. The recurrent phrases in it which recall the 
music of the earlier sections only serve to strengthen its 
impressiveness—“ as if Autumn remembered the days of 
Spring ;” and Mr. German’s picturesque orchestration 
is more effective in this number than in the more 
ambitious “ Winter,” which completes the work. 


W. G. 





VERSE. 
A NIGHT PIECE, 
(After Paul Verlaine.) 

TIGHT ; rain ; a sickly heaven that, shadow-limn’d, 
| A Gothic city in distant gray bedimm’d 
Vandykes with spires and towers through-lighted. 

Then, 
The plain : a gallows’ load of stunted men, 
Jogg’d by the crows’ keen bills, in the air performs 
A hornpipe of inimitable forms, 
While on their feet the wolves are supping. Here 
And there thornbushes, holly-trees uprear 
Their horrid foliage right and left upon 
A first wash all fog and confusion. 
Then, prisoners three—a ghastly, barefoot train— 
Among two hundred and odd halberdiers, 
Pass : like a harrow’s teeth their upright spears 
Glint at cross-currents with the shafts of the rain. 


FRANCIS YVON ECCLES. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Dear Sir.—I have to thank you very sincerely for 
sending me a copy of the first number of the new 
SPEAKER, felix faustumque sit. It brings back to me the 
reminiscences of my earlier years on my first entrance 
into political life. To those who, like myself, are 
veterans on the stage, nothing can be of livelier interest 
than to become acquainted with the aspirations, the 
sympathies and the sentiments of the rising generation 
of Liberal politicians. It is, therefore, with highest 
satisfaction that I mark the standard you have set before 
you, and the spirit by which your enterprise is 
animated. 

I learn that you are neither puffed-up by the vain 
conceit of brand-new dogmas, nor profess to be superior 
to the time-honoured principles which have made for 
generations the name and the fame of the Liberal 
Party. 

You desire to build on the ancient foundation, and do 
not hope to retrieve temporary defeat by borrowing 
the vices and imitating the defects of your oppo- 
nents. 

It is with special opportuneness that you direct atten- 
tion to the dangers which await the Liberal Party if it 
should allow itself to fall away from the standard of 
justice, of moderation, and of respect for the rights of 
others as well as of our own, which has guided its 
foreign policy in the past ; or if it should be diverted into 
a bastard Imperialism which regards everything which is 
big and violent as necessarily great and strong—a spirit 
which, as Lord Salisbury has said, aims at “ taking every- 
thing and fighting everybody.” Iam glad that you, at 
least, are not ashamed of the Party whose great title to 
renown is, that, for more than a century, it has been, and 
I believe still is, the Party of Peace. 

You recognise the truth that a wise and prudent 
conduct of foreign affairs is a necessary condition of 
social improvement. How absolutely internal reforms 
may be paralysed and stifled by external unrest is 
sufficiently illustrated by the barren record of a Govern- 
ment which has enjoyed for four years unlimited 
power. 

Above all, I rejoice that you are fully alive to the 
threatening condition of our Imperial finance. You 
will do yeoman’s service if you arouse the Liberal Party 
to a sense of the urgency of this danger. In the 
present epidemic of megalomania it seems to be thought 
quite indifferent how much of the taxation of the people 
is squandered. There is an unlimited faith that 
to-morrow shall be as this day, and yet more abundant. 
Millions upon millions are lavished in largesses to 
favoured interests ; and, great as is the growth of the 
revenue, it is outstripped by the pace of the expendi- 
ture. Whilst the provision for the liquidation of the 
Debt is progressively cut down in a period of high 
prosperity, additions to the Debt itself are being con- 
stantly accumulated. If you can awaken the Liberal 
Party to a more active resistance to a turbulent foreign 
policy, of which boundless extravagance is a necessary 
consequence, you will render to the tax-payer of the 
future the benefits which have been conferred upon him 
by Liberal finance in the past. 

Having taken your stand on the old field, and rallied 
your youthful forces to the ancient flag, you have done 
well to define your aims—not to temporise or seek to 
delude yourselves and others by pretending to be all 
things to all men. Your aim is a high one. Maintain 
the lofty plans of principle on which you start. Do 
not descend into the fogs of the lobby and the clubs or 
the chicane of personal interests, and I doubt not you 
will achieve the success you well deserve.-—Yours very 
faithfully, 


W. V. Harcourt. 
Malwood, October 9, 1899. 
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REVIEWS, 
THE CULT OF DR. JOHNSON. 
THE JOHNSON CLUB Papers. By Various Hands. Fisher Unwin. 


TuHIs is a charming volume of essays, making now for 
edification and now for mirth, but generally gay and witty 
and chatty. How could it be otherwise with papers post- 
coenatically read, papers with which “ churchwarden clogs 
and bowls of punch combined to one high purpose?” It is 
with a very happy impression of the club's camaraderie, and 
not without a little envy of it, that one reluctantly lays the 
book down. There isa picture of the room where the club 
meets at the head of one of the essays—and, by the way, the 
illustrations are a very pleasant feature of the book—a room 
which seems, even to the eye, fragrant with punch and echo- 
ing with laughter, and gives to the essays, many of them read 
there, a “local habitation” in our minds. These essays—or 
rather causeries—are a selection from the papers read at the 
quarterly meetings of the club, since its foundation some fifteen 
years ago. It was founded exactly a hundred years after the 
death of its eponymous hero, and it has ever since sacrificed 
to his memory with punch and pipe and talk. 

And what author has a better right to heroic honours and 
the veneration of a club than Johnson, whose highest praise of 
a man was that he was “clubbable"”? Omar Khayyam loved 
his jug of wine, but I doubt if wine meant fellowship to Omar : 
he carried his jug to the wilderness, and with a certain 
“thou” (I always imagine “thou” as of the feminine 
gender here) singing beside him, he was quite content. 
Surely an unclubbable mortal! And yet Dr. Johnson himself 
thought that if he had no reference to futurity (a beautiful 
phrase, though one hardly sees why the “reference” should be 
spoiled by a lady) he would spend his life in “driving briskly 
in a postchaise with a pretty woman.” But the doctor does not 
sit under a bough reading verses; he “ drives briskly” through 
the cities of men, and learns their mind. And then he adds— 
“She should be one who could understand me, and would 
add something to the conversation.” Now Omar's “ pretty 
woman” only sang while the poet read; Johnson, clubbable as 
ever, vastly excels the Persian for purposes of hero-worship. 
Moreover, if a hero is wanted, Johnson has this second qualifi- 
cation, which Omar lacks. As he was sociable in his life, so 
in his death he is a healthy influence. 

If the manes of an author are to receive the sacrifice of 
essays on his work and character, a third qualification may be 
added—the hero should be one who cherished wide interests, 
and who was “as large as life.” If he is not such an one, his 
worship may only stunt and maim the worshipper. That the 
doctor's interests were wide, and that he was spiritually as 
well as bodily large, the titles of some of these essays would. 
suffice to prove. “Dr. Johnson as a Grecian,” “ Dr. Johnson's 
Politics,” “Dr. Johnson's Associations with the Law,” “Dr 
Johnson and Music” (though this reminds one of the chapter 
on Snakes in Iceland, for it tells us that he knew nothing of 
music), these titles alone will show that the Doctor furnishes a 
text for many sermons. But, as Mr. Birrellargues in the opening 
essay of the volume, it is not through any or all of these things, 
it is by the “personality” which was in him—that Johnson 
has his grip upon us. A personality, expressing itself in talk 
which has been phonographed, as it were, by Boswell—this, 

Mr. Birrell thinks, is Johnson. The Doctor had no eacoéthes 
scribendi ; indolent by nature, he needed the clash of mind 
with mind in conversation to elicit his genius. And besides, 
one has to be alone to write ; and the Doctor, who might with 
the Scotch poet have repeated the refrain— 
“ Timor mortis conturbat me,” 
hated solitude, because it brought thoughts and the terror 
which can spring from thought. So he talked, rather than 
wrote, and he talked to Boswell most, “ because ””"—I borrow 
the quotation from a paper by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, as the 
essayists in this volume tell us that they have borrowed from 
his monumental edition of the Life—“I think I am easier with 
you, than with almost anybody.” Mr. Gennadius, who speaks 
of Dr. Johnson as a Grecian, and who is eminently qualified 
to speak, casually compares the Doctor with Socrates on the 
ground that both had taken shrews to wife. The comparison 
suggestive, and might be extended; both lived, and loved 





to live, in towns, and both were ugly! But I would rather 
compare them at present as great talkers, interested in their 
fellows, and loving converse with them. Johnson talked only too 
often “from a wish to be victorious in argument.” Socrates 
talked that he might teach. Socrates talked in order to get at 
the “ideas” of things. Johnson, as Mr. Massingham will tell 
us, had no faith in ideas—“ we know our will is free, and 
there’s an end on't.”. But nevertheless a comparison will hold : 
had not Socrates his Boswell? Are not the Memorabilia 
Xenophon’s “ Life of Socrates” ? 

The papers in this volume profess to be “blocks from 
Boswell fashioned by the writer.” Mr. Birrell, indeed—an 
old “ prior” of the “ brethren” of this society, and known far 
and wide beyond it as a Johnsonese scholar—gives us the 
conclusion of the whole matter of Johnson's influence ; and 
Mr. Massingham contributes a well-fashioned block from his 
own mind upon the Doctor's character. The other papers are 
more or less true to the profession of the volume; one can 
only comment on the goodness of fashioning, and the general 
charm of style which they show. If a critic may be permitted 
to add a dash of vinegar to his oil, he would timorously 
suggest that some of the quips and cranks which would not 
sound amiss to a post-prandial ear, jar, as a little out of tune, 
on matutinal senses for which, perhaps, a book is generally 
meant. But part of the charm of this book is its—well, post- 
prandiality, and excision would, no doubt, impair its nameless 
grace. Mr. Hutton, the youngest member of the society, and 
its enfant terrible, tells us for instance that though he fears its 
brethren seldom hear sermons, there are doubtless several who 
write for the market; and in mentioning a sermon on the 
danger of being righteous overmuch, he suggests that their 
chaplain would think it unnecessary to enlarge before them on 
that subject. His audacity take’s one’s breath when he hints 
that it is an admirable training for a magazine editor to have 
been “dismissed from his post‘on the charge of opening 
letters which had been intrusted to him,” a fate which 
happened to the first editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Among the essays that deal with special sides of the 
common subject the paper by Mr. Gennadius on Dr. Johnson's 
Greek is especially interesting. Johnson had, in his later years, a 
passion for the language: to know Greck was a passport to 
his favour. The passion expressed itself in his mysterious 
“commendation of @ ¢ at the altar,” and in Greek epigrams. 
Perhaps Mr. Gennadius tends to exaggerate Johnson's know- 
ledge of the language, but is he not unfair to Johnson 
and to Erasmus when he accuses Johnson of bad judgment in 
admiring Erasmus’ Greek? We seem to remember the 
dedication by Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort of their Greek 
Testament to Erasmus—a dedication not without accompany- 
ing praise. Is not this a testimony to Erasmus—“ Laudari a 
laudatis viris” ? We may point out that Mr. Gennadius, who 
seems to think bad accentuation the fault not of printers, but 
of a system of pronouncing by quantity (p. 36, n. 2), has, on 
p. 37, suffered at the printer's hands to the extent of five 
mistakes in four lines of Greek. But, on the whole, the book 
is free from misprints. 


ERNEST BARKER. 





MOULTON OF THE LEYS. 


WituiamM F. Movutton. A Memoir. By W. Fiddian Moulton, 
with a Chapter on his Biblical Work and Opinions by James 
Hope Moulton. Isbister. 


Tuis admirable biography should have many readers, for it is 
an unaffected and careful memorial of a great man, compiled 
with that critical insight which does not always accompany filial 
devotion. Dr. Moulton, for all his gifts of heart and intellect, 
does not perhaps occupy in the minds of his countrymen as 
high a position as his friends and admirers know him to 
deserve. The reason is not far to seek: he was far too 
modest ever to be the man of the hour ; he was far too indifferent 
to angry criticism to resent or to expostulate ; and he was far too 
absorbed in the great labours of his life to make those constant 
popular appearances by which lesser men have won fame. 
Yet Englishmen to whom Dr. Moulton is but a name 
cannot fail to be interested by the story of his career. He was 
a great head master, and yet he had never agged at a public 
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school and never resided at an ancient University. He was a 
staunch Nonconformist, and yet his closest friends were 
dignitaries of the English Church. He settled at Cambridge 
when the memory of academic Tests was recent and bitter, 
and yet the University delighted to do him honour. He was 
prevented by defective eyesight from ever taking part in 
athletics, and yet his boys derived from him an enthusiasm for 
manly sport which is characteristic of their school. There 
was nothing paradoxical in his nature: the influence of his 
personality had nothing uncanny about it. It was simply 
that his sympathy was broad and his tastes catholic. ‘“ His 
mind,” as his biographer finely remarks “was, as it were, a 
salon in which all types of thought met and exchanged 
courtesies without jostling or disturbance.” 

The story of his early years may be sketched in a few 
words. The son and the grandson of a Wesleyan minister, 
he was brought up in an atmosphere of traditional Dissent. 
His early education was chiefly directed by his father, and he 
evinced from the first extraordinary mathematical ability : 
but the key-note of his success, both then and later, was 
thoroughness rather than brilliance; and he felt to the 
uttermost that inspiration which he afterwards desired for 
others—the sense that “the privilege of learning was 
his sacred duty.” This intense seriousness of mind had 
its counterpart in a conscience almost morbidly sensitive, but 
there was nothing hysterical in the self-criticism which made 
him hesitate to abandon the prospect of a career in the 
Indian Civil Service because he doubted his fitness to be a 
simple Dissenting parson. After securing all the honours 
which London University could give him, he submitted 
himself humbly to the more modest tests prescribed for 
entering the Wesleyan ministry, and then for sixteen years 
devoted his extraordinary powers to nothing more dazzling 
than miscellaneous tuition in a theological college. 

Yet in this uneventful obscurity Moulton was building 
up an immense reputation. His edition of Winer’s Grammar 
of New Testament Greek at once made him known as an 
original scholar, and when the revised translation of the 
New Testament was determined on in 1870, the youngest, 
but not the least distinguished, of the Company of 
Revisers was William Fiddian Moulton. It was the 
Revision which confirmed Moulton’s reputation: but it did 
more—it originated the great friendships of his life. The 
position of a schismatic in Jerusalem Chamber was in any case 
a difficult one, but the difficulty was increased by the know- 
ledge that the young Wesleyan minister belonged to the 
“ progressive” wing of critics—the party of Westcott, Hort, 
Milligan and Lightfoot—and had no idea of basing the inter- 
pretation of Scripture on anything less palpable than the rules 
of grammar. Mr. J. H. Moulton contributes to his brother's 
work a valuable chapter on the more technical aspects of their 
father’s Biblical opinions, but of even greater interest for the 
ordinary reader is Bishop Westcott’s generous appreciation of 
the qualities of his friend :-— 

“It was my happiness to make Dr. Moulton’s acquaintance in 
the revision of the New Testament in 1870. By a fortunate 
chance I sat next to him at our first meeting, and kept the same 
place during the whole work. . I have worked with other 
scholars whose attainments were as consummate as Dr. Moulton's, 
and who were bolder and more adventurous, but I have 
never known one more alert or of more balanced judg- 
ment. Dr. Moulton seemed to me to take an impartial account 
of every element in a critical problem, and to strive with 
unwearying patience to give it just weight. If I may venture to 
mark one characteristic of Dr. Moulton which always touched 
one most deeply, it was his spirit of absolute self-sacrifice and 
self-forgetfulness. He was wholly unaffected by the thought 
of recognition or recompense. 

It was, perhaps, this constant intercourse with wide- 
minded scholars of another Church which fostered in Moulton 
his life-long ambition to do something to unite competing 
religious organisations. To his efforts may be fairly traced 
not a little of the growing friendliness with which Churchmen 
and Nonconformists are learning to meet each other on 
questions which concern them both. His “ irrepressible hope- 
fulness” was proof against all rebuffs, though he was bitterly 
disappointed at his failure to pursuade any of the Bishops to 
take part in the Wesley Centenary, and could never quite 
explain to himself Bishop Lightfoot’s disinclination to join 
him in his schemes for reunion. 

To this consummate scholar, living out of the world ina 





society where the admiration of students was more to be prized 
than popular applause, there came in 1874 the embarrassing 
invitation to become the founder and first head master of 
the Leys School. What another man might have eagerly 
embraced as the consummation of learned ambition, Moulton 
greeted with serious sclf-mistrust, and finally accepted “asa 
matter of obedience :” and indeed there were good reasons 
for thinking that he might fail. How he succeeded there are 
thousands of young Englishmen ready and able to testify. He 
had had no public-school experience, but, taking Marlborough 
as his model, he built up an institution, Nonconformist and yet 
not sectarian, which has already acquired those uncom- 
municable qualities—a public-school tradition and a public- 
school tone. The secret of Moulton’s success is contained in two 
of his sayings which his biographer records. “The triumph 
of teaching is won in the field of mediocrity,” he wrote, and 
no boy was too stupid to interest the Doctor, just as the Doctor 
was never too busy to be accessible to the boy. And again— 
“One thing is worse than football, and that is no football.” 
The whole gospel of public school athletics is contained in 
this aphorism. Dr. Moulton died at his post with a startling 
suddenness, which must have left its impression on a whole 
generation of schoolboys, and suggests the tragic end of 
another great head master who gave his life for his school— 
Dr. Potts, of Fettes. In both there was the same keen 
scholarship, the same devotion to the claims of the dull boy, 
the same willingness to listen, and the same high standard 
of duty. 

It is never permissible to pass criticisms on the tribute of 
a son to his father, and, in any case, this book, written with a 
combination of candour and reticence not always met with in 
biography, needs none. If this volume is less lengthy and 
less pretentious than many of its kind, it is at least just what 
a good biography ought to be—the portrait of a man whose 
memory serious-minded Englishmen, of whatever creed, will 
not willingly let die. 

S. 





EMBRYO EMPIRE-MAKERS. 
STALKY AND Co. By Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 


Tuis lively work, reprinted from a magazine, is not a story, 
but a succession of episodes, in which three schoolboys, called 
Stalky, M‘Turk, and Beetle, play a prominent part. As they 
are exceptional beings moving in an exceptional sphere, it 
behoves the reader who desires to do justice to Mr. Kipling’s 
study—which has merits—to put away from him courageously 
all the traditional notions about schools and schoolboys, and 
more particularly about “public” schools and “public” 
schoolboys, that experience idealised with years, or fresh and 
exact recollection, or the reading of the two or three excellent, 
and the innumerable bad, stories about English school life, 
may have generated in their minds. Stalky and Co. differ as 
widely from normal types of their kind (there are many) as 
the “Limited Liability Company paying 4 per cent.,” which 
provides their education, differs—in several essential respects 
—from the larger English schools of old foundation, and from 
the younger institutions built upon the same model. There, 
Mr. Kipling’s young anarchists might conceivably exist, 
but could hardly flourish, There, the sanction of esta- 
blished hierarchies, strengthening the hands of the weakest 
and most stupid men and boys exercising any sort of 
control, is unfailingly impressive ; the iconoclast, first or 
last, goes under; expressions like “the honour of the 
house ’’—even when their connotation is most vague or their 
use most mechanical—offer slender possibilities to the young 
humorist of moderate prudence; if you don’t play cricket, 
you are not encouraged to sneer at those who do; a strict 
alliance such as that which Stalky and his friends founded upon 
a loudly expressed contempt for the rest of the school would 
imply an involuntary and ignominious insulation. 

So much said, let us get to closer quarters with these 
wonderful schoolboys and their works, which will divert or 
exasperate (or both) according to the temperament and the 
prejudices of the reader. For my part, I found some of their 
adventures remarkably amusing. They are miracles of con- 
structive and destructive ingenuity, and they devote their 
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: ; ; eating populations ofthe world without hope: he proceeds to wl 
interpreting this strange idiom by a scrupulous attention to E : . ‘ . a 
t , show how the chemist can, and will, come to the rescue, and how, re 
r| phonetics that is really excessive. He is too careful to say : 
: “an’” instead of “and.” While I speak of the embarrassment through the laboratory, starvation may ultimately be turned Ac 
‘ SUCe ) ‘ ° re OT t 4 - arrassments . , > . ~ ° 
N) of the text, it is, perhaps, also w i adding that in this book into plenty. We are a thoughtless, and often a wasteful, the 
' ) . S, Pern. Ss, alS ( < l g ‘ I nis 10 _ e ; 
ei ras , P : people, and if we continue wantonly to throw away the wealth ch 
: Mr. Kipling’s oratio recta is quite unusually involved. rar at eating : ; ’. er 
: of fertilising ingredients contained in the sewage with which be 
i} However, these are trifles. Mr. Kipling draws amoral. we pollute our rivers, we shall deserve to suffer for our waste- m¢ 
These exceptional schoolboys, the cunning Stalky, the furious fulness. Sewage farms have passed their experimental stage; en 
Mc! urk, the rhyming Beetle, are making the Empire. Con- they are known to supply a satisfactory method of utilising co 
sidered in this light, they are, no doubt, worth a far more _ the valuable nitrogenous material which we now pour into the on 
serious study than can be devoted to them here and now. An sea, and yet they are so uncommon in England as still to be ac 
fn examination of their manners, their sense of discipline, their an object of interest and curiosity, not only to the general Le 
pe esprit de corps, their tolerance, their hero-worship, and every- public, but even to agriculturalists and those most vitally me 
bi thing else about them, might very likely explain a good many concerned. Ge 
& problems of Empire-building ; and it is, perhaps, a subject The most important, because the most effectual, method to 
| for national satisfaction that Mr. Kipling should have chosen of increasing the world’s wheat supply does not seem mi 
H a & actions, weal 7 smmnarti peanh ¢ . . . . *, mene - 
H a form so attractive and so vulgar for imparting such impor- tg receive the consideration it deserves. Sir William Crookes en 
! tant lessons. suggests that the solution of the problem lies in the fixation by 
‘ But, for Heaven's sake, do not mistake Stalky and Co. for of free atmospheric or other nitrogen, by methods yet to be by 
; the yormal English schoolboy ! discovered in the laboratory, and afterwards to be used in the 
fertilization of wheat-bearing land. int 
| F. Y. E. There can be no doubt as to the possibility of such an wl 
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improvement, or as to the advantages that might be derived 
from it: but it is only fair to remember what Sir William 
Crookes omits to mention—viz., that the advanced farmer of 
to-day has already done much towards the solution of the 
problem, or at least towards staving off the evil hour, by his 
methods of high farming, whereby he produces not 29 bushels 
per acre (which is the average for Great Britain), but 48, and 
often more, and this without over-stepping the economic limit 
of diminishing returns. ‘This result is attained not so much 
by simply using nitrate of soda (of the sources of supply of 
which Sir William Crookes predicts the early exhaustion, thus 
threatening us incidentally with the extinction of gunpowder), 
as by amore scientific superintendence of the rotation of crops, 
based upon the principle of storing up and returning to the 
soil those sources of plant food which Nature provides. 

The two papers which Sir William Crookes has included 
in his book—one on “Our Present and Prospective Food 
Supply,” by Mr. C. Wood Davis, of Peotone, Kansas, U.S.A., 
and the other on “ America and the Wheat Problem,” by the 
Hon. John Hyde, chief statistician to the Agricultural 
Department of the United States—go to corroborate the 
arguments advanced in the address, aud certainly add value 
to the book. 

Sir William Crookes’ tract contains an array of figures 
and of deductions therefrom, which can hardly be tested at 
present ; but for the moment, at any rate, he has the best of 
the controversy, and he has propounded a problem which in 
the next century is bound to engage the close attention not 
merely of agricultural experts, but of economists and statesmen. 


ARTHUR ALLSEBROOK. 





THE LONDON GOVERNMENT ACT. 


THe Lonpon GOVERNMENT AcT, 1899. By Messrs. Terry and 
Morle. London: Butterworth. 

THE LoNDON GOVERNMENT ACT, 1899. By John Hunt. London: 
Stevens and Son. 

Tut LonpDON GOVERNMENT AcT, 1899. By E. T. Slater. London 
Reform Union. 


Ir is amusing to mark the mixture of paternal pride and 
maternal solicitude with which acute and industrious legal 
nurses swaddle and trot out a newborn Act for the immediate 
benefit of practitioners and—let us hope—their own more 
remote good. Of the three editions before us, that which Mr. 
Slater has produced for the London Reform Union is the 
shortest, cheapest, and least pretentious. It is simply the text 
of the Act, with a common-sense introduction. Every one 
who cares in the least about County Council or vestries and 
has a penny to spare will put it in his pocket. When he has 
read and re-read the Act half-a-dozen times he will at least 
have some idea of the changes that are about to be. 

The editions of Mr. Hunt and of Messrs. Terry and 
Morle are in the nature of exhaustive commentaries ; 
and we find that between two and three hundred pages 
are required to explain an Act of only thirty-five short 
clauses. Both are good, and only experience can decide 
which is the more reliable. We think, however, that Messrs. 
Terry and Morle have adopted the wiser course in taking the 
Act section by section and giving the necessary commentary at 
the end of each. This method is convenient though it looks 
clumsy. Indeed, we are surprised that any other should have 
been adopted in the case of an Act which presents one of the 
most striking examples of what is called legislation by refer- 
ence. Mr. Hunt, indeed, is writing for those who possess his 
copious volumes on London government. Thus in his comment 
on section 14 (the excellent provision which enacts that the 
accounts of the new boroughs shall be audited by the 
Local Government Board) Mr. Hunt writes :—‘ The enact- 
ments here applied are set out in the author’s London Local 
Government, pp. 706 to 710, and it is not therefore necessary 
to do more now than state their general purport.” Mr. Hunt 
might as well have based his “therefore” on the fact that the 
enactments are to be found in the statute-book. Legislation 
by reference is sometimes trying to the patience : explanation 
by reference is always intolerable. 

Although the Act is so short, it contains many points of 
interest. One of its curiosities, bearing in mind the Government 
which is responsible for its introduction, is the disestablishment 


of the Anglican Church in London. The last link which 
bound municipal to ecclesiastical government has been severed. 
Locally, at any rate, Church and State are now distinct [sce 
section 23]. In Mr, Hunt's words, since the incumbent and 
churchwardens are not to be ex-officio members of the borough 
councils as they were of the vestries, and as Church affairs 
will be vested in the inhabitants, the incumbent, and church- 
wardens, “ the long-existing connection of the Church with the 
local government of London will be completely severed.” 

The statement that boroughs, mayors, and aldermen have 
been created in the area of the London County Council will 
create a completely false impression in the minds of those who 
are accustomed to municipal government under the famous 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 as consolidated in the Act 
of 1882. An English county borough is subordinated to no other 
localauthority. Itsaccounts—unfortunately for the ratepayers— 
are not even subject to the audit of the Local Government Board. 
The London boroughs, on the contrary, will, with a few com- 
paratively unimportant exceptions, remain subject to the control 
of the London County Council, in precisely the same manner 
as the old Vestries and District Boards; and the excellent 
provision which subjects their accounts to the audit of the 
Local Government Board is an additional limitation upon 
their autonomy. The borough councils, however, may console 
themselves (if consolation be needed) by the fact that, by Section 
ir (thanks to an important amendment of the Bill in the 
House of Commons), they become overseers and thus take 
over the important duties of assessment and rate collection, 
and are also invested with certain powers in connection with 
charities, licensing, disorderly houses, lunatics, and even the 
relief of the poor. Some of these powers are practically in 
abeyance ; and it will be extremely interesting to watch the 
progress of events. It is highly probable that this may turn 
out to be the first of a series of attacks upon the ad hoc or 
Benthamite principle which has prevented the concentration 
of local powers in one local authority. The Modern School 
of Municipal Science is coming to the conclusion that the 
separation of Poor-law and education from general municipal 
Government involves evils which more than counterbalance its 
advantages. 

The first elections under the new Act will be held in 
November, 1g00. Meanwhile the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners (Sir Hugh Owen, Sir Samuel Johnson, and Mr. A. T. 
Lawrence, Q.C.), will be watched with much interest. Until 
they have done their work the municipal divisions of London 
will be in many cases uncertain. 


F. W. Hirst. 





A SECOND COURSE. 


MoRE Pot-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. Earle. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 


Mrs. EARLE is a brave woman. She says herself that 
“ nothing can ever bear being done a second time,” and we all 
know how true is this sad saying—so far, at least, as the self- 
sought enjoyments of life are concerned. Have we not all 
tried the repetition of the same sort of trip, the same party 
of friends, the same choice of a holiday resort—and tried it, 
alas! with disappointment? Mrs. Earle is a brave woman, for 
she is telling a twice-told tale, telling it to the same readers 
and after others have tried the same method ; but she is justi- 
fied in her courage, for her effort is certainly not attended 
with failure, even if we fear to prophesy for it so signal a 
success as had its elder brother. Length is the only fault of 
the book, but in a work which must of necessity contain some 
sort of repetition, even this is a pity. 

The letter from the author's father to her mother, written 
in their early youth before marriage, which is a love-letter of 
a very sober and restrained kind, is interesting as a record of 
cultivated, individual thought in the first half of the century, 
and is, moreover, the occasion of much tender expression of 
sentiment on the part of the writer. We take no exception to 
this digression ; because it shows the author in a new light, 
and appertains to her own personality: but we cannot feel 
the same about another paper—also turned up in the old 
drawer of letters yellowed by time—the child’s autobiography 
of seventy years ago. The sketch is not wanting in interest, 
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but it is, perhaps, scarcely in keeping with the aims of the 
rest of the book. 

These objections are, however, but small blemishes on a 
very pleasant and even brilliant surface, and may even seem 
to us to be blemishes only because they are foreign to the 
ensemble which we expect. The long and really delightful 
descriptions of life in Florence—descriptions touched in 
with the writer's sincere simplicity and delightful freshness— 
criticisms and rhapsodies ranging from pictures and sunsets 
to the spoiling of the beautiful old gardens and the remedy 
for this and other barbarisms, with recipes for the cooking 
of macaroni thrown in—might all be said to belong to the 
category of foreign matter, according to the test which we 
might be inclined to apply ; but would we spare a line of it? 
Education, relaxation, self-tuition, health—from that of 
the babe new born to that of the grumbling, elderly and aged 


“ rheumatic housekeeping, hostessing, gardening, cooking— 
nothing escapes Mrs. Earle’s keen, kindly eye and attentive 
ear. Her extreme modesty never paralyses her power of 


forming or of expressing an opinion, and therefore what she 
has to say—whether one agrees with it or no—never offends, 
and is always worthy of attention. 

‘TI am, and must remain, an ignorant amateur,” says she, 
‘and my mind only works on the lines of collecting know- 
ledge, sweet and bitter, as I walk along life’s way.’ What 
an indefatigable mind it is, though, in its working and 
collecting, and how freshly, kindly, and helpfully does it 
recapitulate for other waikers that sweet and bitter know- 
ledge that grows along the way for all who care patiently to 
seek and cull it. This is the whole secret of Mrs. Earle’s 
power and charm. Her energy is marvellous; nothing 
is too minute for her observation, and with her patient 
orderliness in storing the things which she learns, goes 
a patient persistency in retailing them accurately, born 
of her keen sense of the practical and of her generous 
and genuine desire to be {of use to her fellow-creatures. 
‘he book is not intended to be a literary achievement, 
though it is always carefully written, and can even boast 
descriptive and pathetic passages which could, without shame, 
compare with more ambitious authors ; but it is a clear reflec- 
tion of aclear, honest mind and of a thoroughly capable under- 
standing ; and there is no-one to whom it should not be of 
some use and pleasure, since there is no one who does not take 
an interest in one at least of the varied subjects upon which it 
touches. 

We have no space to note the sound common-sense of 
Mrs. Earle’s remarks about mothers and daughters, mothers 
and sons, mothers and the management ot young children, 
mistresses and maics, sick-nursing and health, the duties 
and pleasures of home and family, of travel and society ; these 
are in every case excellent and entertaining, because they all 
breathe a large, urbane spirit, free from any bitterness or 
pettiness ; and on the more definite subjects of gardening and 
cookery, of which Mrs. Earle is evidently no mean mistress, 
the advice is so distinct and practical, that many should find 
it a pleasant and profitable help when more exhaustive books 
on the subjects are either not at hand or too pedantic for 
simple amateurs. 

On these lines, Mrs. Earle, without repeating herself, 
follows in the steps of her former work—merely stirring, with 
an unstinting hand, endless fresh ingredients into her Pol- 
Pourri. Her readers know what to expect. We need merely 
tell them that they will not be disappointed. 


A. C, 





THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNATION. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNATION sy the Rev. W. L. Walker, 
kirk. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark 


Laurence 


Tuis volume is one of exceptional interest, and it is possible 
that some of its readers may believe that no theological treatise 
of recent years is more likely to recall and challenge com- 
parison with John McLeod Campbell's unique work on the 
Atonement. To a certain extent they follow the same lines, 
as both are concerned to show that (to quote Campbell's 
words) “to trace redemption to its ultimate root in the Divine 
Fatherliness ; and to regard that Fatherliness as leaving no 
room for the need of redemption, are altogether opposite 
apprehensions of the grace of God.” And in both volumes 


we have the same combination of fresh and independent 
thinking with rich veins of spiritual experience. 

Mr. Walker's book has the additional attraction of being 

a reconstruction of the Evangelical faith made after he had felt it 
crumble beneath him. He tells us, in the Introduction, of the 
difficulty he had met in-reconciling the truth of the Father- 
hood of God with the need of Christ as mediator ; and how 
doubts about the Divinity and the Incarnation—in the light of 
reason and science—followed. For a time refuge was found 
in the shelter of Unitarianism, but the results disappointed 
him. 

“ That which seemed to begin in a simpler, more immediate 

faith in God as the heavenly Father showed, too frequently, a 
tendency to end in the absence of all living faith in God; 

° a bleak and cold wilderness of agnosticism whence 

no glimpse of a heavenly land could be descried.” 

The fresh study of the New Testament convinced Mr. Walker 
that he was on the wrong tack; while a new conception of 
the term “person” as applied to the Trinity, and of the 
Incarnation as a continuous process, besides being a 
real personal entrance of God into the world, dispelled 
previous doubts. The essentials of the Evangelical faith 
seemed to gather once more together and form a solid 
foundation on which he could stand, and to the account of 
this process he devotes these pages. 

In the first section of the volume the author deals with 
the necessity for Christ's mediation, and his starting point has 
all the charm of novelty. He finds by an examination of the 
New Testament that the gift of the Holy Spirit is that which 
distinguishes Christianity, and holds in it the secret of its 
Divine and saving power. He defines the Spirit as the very 
essence of the Divine life, manifested in the Person and work 
of Christ; and identifies it as being both an ethical inspiration 
of holy love and truth, and the personal presence of Christ 
Himself. For this gift we are dependent on the mediation of 
our Lord. It is at this point that the author thinks the 
greatest tension is placed on the Evangelical beliefs. And he 
proceeds to furnish an elaborate reply to the question Why 
through Christ? in the course of which we have a singularly 
able and fresh exposition of the doctrine of the Atonement, in 
all its bearings on the God of Righteousness and Love. This 
position will be understood from the following extracts :— 

“The cup the Father had given Him to drink — 
was the death that sinful man deserved in its fulness ; death as 
it affected the soul as well asthe body. That involved con- 
scious separation from God.” 

Again— 

“There is a natural hesitation to accept this interpretation, 
partly because of the mistaken idea that it implies that this 
deepest suffering was something directly inflicted by God, and 
partly because of the difficulty of seeing how the righteous One 
could thus sutfer the doom of the unrighteous.” 

Mr. Walker thinks that he escapes from the necessity of believ- 
ing in a Divine intliction of suffering on our Lord by ascribing 
that suffering simply to the fact that He occupied the place 
where the penalty due to the sin of mankind fell upon Him as 
the consequence attached by God to sin. “It was sinful man 
caused it all.” We venture to suggest that this explanation 
scarcely appears to sound the depths of our Lord’s cry, “ My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” And if our Lord had been 
aware that the act was that of man only, why did He not 
express unabated and unwavering trust in His Father through 
all the horrors of the Cross? Further, we think that it would 
be only in harmony with principles, ably advocated otherwise 
in the course of this volume, were the author to accept both 
the act of man and the act of God as two indispensable sides, 
however contradictory they appear, to the unique and mys- 
terious transaction of the Cross. We suspect that there is 
something in the thought of Christ dealing directly with His 
Father in that agony of soul, which Evangelical sentiment will 
not readily abandon. The conclusion reached by Mr. Walker 
is : 

“ Christ is the complete expression of the Holy Spirit's life in 
man, He in Whom man’s life in the spirit as a Son ot God has 
been realised, man’s sin atoned for, man’s redemption from sin 
and death effected, man’s eternal inheritance as a life in God 
entered on. It is the Spirit is the great thing in 
Christianity: but the Spirit cannot be separated from the 
personal Christ in Whom we have God with us.” 

The second section of the volume treats of the Deity and 
Incarnation of our Lord; the difficulties connected with 
which, our author affirms, keep many earnest souls from the 
Evangelical faith. It would be no compliment to him to say 
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that we entirely agree with his method of statement in regard 
to these two cardinal doctrines. For the fact is, that he has 
struck out for himself a path so original and striking, that 
careful consideration is required to do justice to his sugges- 
tions. In identifying the Logos with the Spirit, in rejecting 
the term “person” in its application to the Godhead; in 
identifying the Father with God transcendent, and the Son 
with God immanent ; in defining the Eternal Sonship as “the 
reality of life in its relation to God, for it is God as He thinks 
and wills Himself in relation to Himself ;” in regarding the 
Incarnation as a process of Divine self-realisation in human 
form, culminating in Christ (“the altogether abrupt entrance 
of the ethical Son of God into humanity in a single moment of 
time is quite inconceivable”), and yet at the same time as 
being the personal manifestation of God in Christ; in his 
throwing back of the sacrifice of the Cross into “that great 
eternal and continuous act of love—of loving sacrifice—in 
which the world is founded. A real going forth of God as 
Son into the forms of the world’s life that eternal 
Kenosis of God,” the author has made a bold attempt to 
harmonise the teachings of modern science, especially the 
facts of evolution, with the historic appearance of the personal 
God in humanity. The title of one of his sub-sections, “The 
Gradual Incarnation in Christ,” contains the suggestion which 
he works out with admirable skill ; and no one can read the 
chapter on “ Miracle and the Miraculous Birth,” whether he 
accepts the reasoning at all points, or not, without the 
conviction that the door into further exploration of the 
mysteries of our faith is not yet fast closed against 
reverent contemplation of them. Mr. Walker writes in the 
interests of an enlightened Evangelicalism, for which he 
makes an appeal. We rather fear that, with some of his positions, 
Evangelicalism may be inclined to find fault, without 
endeavouring to form a just estimate of his line of argument 
asa whole. No doubt there is not absent from any attempt 
io set the historic appearance of Christ in what may be called 
its cosmic significance, a certain risk of emptying it of its sur- 
prising and surpassing character as a great Divine interven- 
tion, where man feels he is in direct and immediate touch 
with God. It may be that could we only attain the adequate 
point of vantage the Incarnation would appear the most 
natural event in the history of humanity: but at the same 
time, as things are, it may be the truest of Christian instincts 
which warns us off ground that tends to confuse historic facts 
with philosophic ideas, and which also precludes us from 
regarding Christ as in any fair and legitimate sense a natural 
product of the human soil. 

How far Mr. Walker has succeeded in placing the great 
doctrines of our faith in a light that is at once consistent with 
their true significance, and more acceptable to reason and 
scientific demands, must be left to the judgment of the reader. 
He has made a singularly able and helpful attempt to do so. 
There can be no question of this, too, that he has produced 
one of the most remarkable and stimulating—intellectually 
and spiritually stimulating—theological works of the day. 
We wish we could have found space for several extracts of 
beauty and power ; but must content themselvcs with quoting 
the following desiderata for a revived and comprehensive 


Evangelicalism :— 
“It needs to realise more fully that the Holy Spirit is also 
the Spirit of all truth and of all goodness . . . . it needs 


to shake itself free from all unworthy fear of truth ; to avoida 
mere pietism in which the religious life stands in isolation and 
salvation is in danger of becoming a luxury, or even a new 
form of selfishness. . . . . It needs to see that the 
doctrines of grace are not the products of an isolated scheme of 
redemption, but essential elements in God's great world- 
process of Divine self-realisation in human form, designed to bring 
not merely an individual salvation . but God's Kingdom 
on the earth, and to make the Sonship of believers manifest in 
a real human Brotherhood.” 


GEORGE REITH. 





THE BARBONE PARLIAMENT. 


THE BARBONE PARLIAMENT. (And the Religious Movements of 
the Seventeenth Century, culminating in the Protectorate 
System of Church Government.) By H. A. Glass. London: 
James Clarke and Co. 


Tuls is avery good book ; but it is badly arranged. As its 
full title sets forth, it is a history of the Barbone Parliament, 
and also a history of “The Religious Movements of the 





Seventeenth Century, culminating in the Protectorate System 
of Church Government.” The first four chapters and the last 
one are devoted to the greater subject, while Chapters V. and 
VI.—an elaborate historical monograph on the Barbone Parlia- 
ment in all its aspects (secular as well as ecclesiastical)—are 
inserted so as to break the continuity of a most interesting 
religious history. 

The intrusive chapters are an addition to historical know- 
ledge. He who wishes to know in detail about Cromwell's 
assembly of wise men, who each of them was, what in unison 
they did, and what out of discord they failed to do, will here 
be satisfied: but all the facts thus put before us will not 
change ordinary opinion of the “ Barbone Parliament” so 
much as Mr. Glass, in his preface, appears to expect. In the 
first place, that opinion is not so low as he thinks, neither is 
it any longer taken from Clarendon and Hume. Everybody 
knows that the Barbone Parliament got through much useful 
business and passed excellent law reforms. On the other 
hand, Mr. Glass does not attempt to deny the fact that it was 
an assembly not chosen by the people, but nominated by 
Cromwell and Harrison, and that the latter succeeded in 
naming so many “ saints” after his own heart that Cromwell's 
practical men were outvoted on the religious question. In 
fact, this assembly of nominees proved as unmanageable as 
any popularly chosen body. For this reason, in spite of its 
undoubted merits and respectabilitics, it appeared offensive 
to Englishmen ; who have always called it, not after the worthy 
Mr. Barbone, but by the less dignified title of the “ Barebone ” 
Parliament. 

The other part of the book is a history of religion in England, 
from the time it was taken in hand by the Long Parliament to 
the moment when Cromwell, in 1654, made good his idea of a 
religious settlement. Those who have not leisure to read Mr. 
Gardiner’s volumes, or who, having done so, find their view of 
the course of ecclesiastical politics confused by the entourage 
of constitutional and military events, will here find the 
religious history isolated, and clearly told ; not without wise 
comment. It is the history of the great experiment in 
Erastianism, when “the Church disappears, and Parliament 
takes care of religion in its stead.” Mr. Glass rightly 
emphasises the fact that it was the Long Parliament who in 
the first place prevented the establishment of the Presby- 
terian tyranny by the divines who flocked up to the West- 
minster Assembly. Cromwell's settlement (excellently 
described in Chapter VII.) only carried out still farther the 
great design of toleration and broad growth, of which Milton 
was the golden-mouthed champion against narrow schemes 
of ecclesiastical polity and “national Churches,” which 
“bound up all the world in ignorance.” It could be 
wished that Mr. Glass would extend his sketch of seventeenth 
century religion backwards and forwards, and publish such a 
work as a popular history. G. M. T. 





QUAKERS AND THE COMMUNITY. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE QUAKER FAITH. By Edward Grubb 
M.A. London: Headley Brothers. 


For all but thirty-six pages of this little book, “Christian” 
would be a better title than “Quaker.” In those thirty-six 
pages, entitled “Christ's Ideal of a Church,” Mr. Grubb 
defends the specially Quaker institutions on the lines of the 
most modern research into the teaching of the Gospels, and 
certainly succeeds in proving a certain coincidence between 
the usages of the Society of Friends and the teaching of Jesus, 
as Wendt and Beyschlag have expounded it. It would be 
interesting to discuss the purely theological questions that 
emerge from this paper—“ Can a Church be founded on the 
sayings of Jesus in the Gospels alone?,” “Is the Society of 
Friends such a Church ?”—but such a discussion would be an 
injustice to Mr. Grubb. He is concerned with Quakerism 
very little, and with Christianity a great deal. And 
in Christianity, he is concerned very little with discus- 
sion, and a great deal with practice. It is true that he 
does not profess to be undogmatic. The fourth paper is 
entitled “ The Need of Convictions,” and deprecates “ wrong 
and hazy belief on matters of the highest import,” coming to 
the conclusion that “the Creed will never be outworn which 
teaches us to worship Christ as the embodiment of the 
Fatherhood and heart of God.” But this paper is only ten 
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pages long, and only 67 pages altogether out of the 
252 are devoted to anything that can be called dogmatic 
theology. All the rest are taken up with “social questions,” 
as we vaguely call them—‘“ The Study of Social Problems,” 
“The Society of Friends and Town Problems,” “ The Simplhi- 


fication of Life,” “ Christ's Teaching on Wealth,” “ The 
Division of the Inheritance,” “ Social Evolution.” Mr. Grubb 
does not discover anything original, or say anything brilliant, 
under any of these heads. But he does a better thing; he 


discloses a character. Every sentence betrays an attractive 
personality, a union of wise kindliness and reserved fervour, 
wide outlook and firm decision. His general attitude 
is that which we commonly call “Christian Socialism ;”’ 
but he expressly disclaims any far-reaching forecast of social 
reconstruction. For instance, on page 207, “ This revolution 
may arise ; but, if so, it will be so far in the future that for 
practical purposes it may be ignored.” And, again: “If in 
the future a more socialistic form of society is found to answer 
better, we shall advance in that direction just so far as the 
advantage is areal one.” His pleadings are mostly practical 
and immediate, for greater simplicity of life, for study of 
social facts, for personal friendship with the poor, for active 
concernment with such problems as local sanitation—things 
which will do their little day’s work of good, whether the 
future is with Mr. Webb or with Mr. Mallock. When he is more 
speculative he inclines to the balanced and moderate con- 
clusions which our literary self “hates like cold boiled veal,” 
while our moral self is afraid all the time, that after all they 
may be right. Mr. Grubb, as a good, sound Friend, is not dis- 
tracted by any quick heats of the literary self. 

The value of the book is that it is typical. Mr. Grubb 
speaks for the rank and file of devout and active social 
reformers who are also orthodox members of Christian 
Churches. They have nothing sensational about them, they 
have no intention of breaking with any traditions, but they are 
firmly convinced that the Gospel, rightly understood, com- 
mands a social transformation, a new treatment of wealth and 
a new assignment of responsibilities. To this end they labour, 
not caring whether they agree with the more professed 
Socialists or not, but continually coinciding with them in the 
present immediate emergencies. If they are right, they have 
the future with them ; if they are wrong, and the Gospel of 
Christ is an old bottle which must burst in the day of the new 
wine, even then they do invaluable service in softening and 
hastening the social transition. While Mr. Hyndman and Mr. 
Bax are failing to conquer with steel, Mr. Grubb is conquering 
with chalk. 

T. C. Snow. 


WOODEN WALLS. 


THe Royat Navy. A History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. By Wm. Laird Clowes and others. Vol. IV, 
Sampson Low, &s. 1899. 


Mr. CLowEs’ big work steadily proceeds, and in the present 
volume comes down to the Peace of Amiens: including the 
history of voyages and discoveries between 1763 and 1802, 
from the practised pen of Sir Clements Markham; the 
“minor” operations of the Wars of American Independence 
and the French Revolution, by Mr. H. W. Wilson; and the 
civil and military history of the Navy from 1793 to 1802 by 
Mr. Clowes himself. Mr. Clowes’ chapters, which occupy 
more than half of the volume, are mainly abstracted from 
James, who was undoubtedly a very painstaking writer, and, 
within his limits, remarkably accurate. He was, however, 
entirely wanting in the capacity to understand the political or 
strategical signification of the events he described; and his 
method of separating the “minor operations” from the 
“major,” which Mr. Clowes has imitated throughout, is 
destructive of any correct appreciation of the story. Several 
of the pages of the “minor operations ” are, infact, more suit- 
able toa chronology than a history; being merely a table of ships 
captured or lost, without a hint of why either prize or captor 
was where she was, what end was gained by her capture, or 
what lesson is to be learnt from her loss. Such details, 
so enumerated—and there are far too many of them— 
ought to be relegated to the tables of gains and losses, 
and, certainly, cannot properly be called history. And they 
are taken practically from James, very much in James's style. 


The references to Troude look like giving a French authority ; 
but Troude, though perfectly honest according to his lights, 
had but limited access to original authorities, and frequently 
his narratives are taken from James, with such modifications 
as seemed desirable in deference to French susceptibilities. 
As to other French writers sometimes quoted, Hennequin, and 
still worse, Guérin, they are of less authority than—say Dumas 
as the historian of Charles I. 

But the reference to Hennequin or Guérin for historical 
details, though betraying a lamentable want of judgment, is 
trifling incomparison with the making of very grave imputations 
on Nelson’s conduct and character as a man of honour, on the 
evidence of a self-proved liar, such as Sacchinelli, or of a most 
persistently inaccurate partisan, such as Mr. Badham. The 
exposure of Mr. Badham’s methods by Captain Mahan, in the 
July number of the English Historical Review, did probably 
not come into Mr. Clowes’ hands till after these sheets had 
been passed for press ; but there is nothing in Captain Mahan’s 
paper which Mr. Clowes might not, and ought not, to have 
found out for himself; and we cannot but think that in his 
otiose and uncritical acceptance of Mr. Badham’s libellous 
attacks on Nelson’s reputation, Mr. Clowes has grievously 
failed in the duty which, as a historian, he owed to the public. 
He implies, indeed, that Mr. Badham only confirmed his own 
previous researches. As he was trusting to Sacchinelli we can 
understand the possibility of this, but we cannot, and do not, 
understand the extraordinary coincidence of two men, within 
a year of each other, making, independently, the same blunder 
of attributing to Hamilton a sarcastic gloss of Dumas’. The 
blunder of describing Hamilton as writing to Acton in Italian 
is, we fancy, Mr. Clowes’ private property. We earnestly 
trust that in his next volume he may see his way to correct 
it. 

j. Be b. 





AN EARLY ECONOMIST. 
THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY : together with 
the Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by 


Captain John Graunt. Edited by Charles Henry Hull, Ph.D. 
Cambridge University Press. 


THE publication by the Cambridge Press of Petty’s 
economic writings supplies a want which has long been felt 
by historical economists. The editor, Dr. C. H. Hull, has 
gathered together into two volumes all the avowed works on 
the subject by Sir W. Petty, and also the statistical enquiry 
published under the name of Captain John Graunt. These he 
prefaces with a careful introduction dealing, inter alia, with 
the question of the disputed authorship. Those well acquainted 
with the history of political economy have long been familiar 
with the writings of Petty, but the ordinary student, who has 
known little or nothing of them, will learn with surprise how 
great is the debt owed to this early pioneer. The quick 
versatility of Petty’s genius enables him to pass lightly from 
one subject to another, and gives a charm to his productions 
difficult of attainment by the modern writer who has at 
every turn to ensure the strict accuracy of his statements. 

Nevertheless, it* must not be supposed that a man with 
Petty’s co-ordinating mind would wander very far from correct 
estimates; and even his apparently random speculations must 
be received with a certain amount of respect, owing to the 
fact that many of them rest more upon his inherent common 
sense than upon the foundations of reason which he professes 
to be their basis. Many of the questions which he raised have 
been solved in the way which he suggested or are still 
awaiting solution along the lines indicated by him. His pro- 
posal to charge education upon the public funds has been 
fulfilled to a far greater extent than he could ever have antici- 
pated, while his dislike of the excessive numbers of middlemen 
and his desire to reduce the lawyers to one-hundredth of their 
existing numbers are not without an echo in the hearts of many 
to-day. 

In the “ Verbum Sapienti” he forms an estimate of the total 
wealth of the country, which he estimates in millions of 
pounds sterling, as follows:—Land 144, houses 30, cattle 36, 





ships 3, coined money 6, merchandise, &c., 31, total 250 
millions; to this he adds 417 millions of pounds, which bya 
process of somewhat doubtful validity, he reckons to be the 
value of the 6 millions of people in the country. For most 
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of the figures with which he deals he probably had fairly 
accurate information, but when he comes to build up hypo- 
thetical populations in past and future times from apparently 
the slenderest dafa, and thence by subtractions to produce 
nicely adjusted results, we cannot consent to follow him, and 
can only receive his statements with a smile of incredulity. 
Upon the subject of money he is upon safer ground, and it is 
here that his sound abstract reasoning comes to his aid. 
Having discussed very ably in his earliest work the effect of 
the “raising, depressing, or debasing of money,” he sums up 
the subject in his “ Verbum Sapienti” in the following pithy 
comparison :—“ Money is but the Fat of the Body-politick, 
whereof too much doth as often hinder its Agility as too little 
makes it sick.” His comment upon lotteries, though it has 
been often quoted, will bear yet further repetition :—‘A 
Lottery,” he says, “is properly 2 Tax upon unfortunate self- 
conceited fools.” Another interesting passage made by the 
author of “Observations on the Bills of Mortality” is prac- 
tically a defence of the study of political economy. He 
says :-— 
“To what tends all this laborious bustling and groping? 
I might answer that there is much pleasure in 
deducting so many abstruse and unexpected inferences .... 

But I answer more seriously by complaining, That whereas the 

Art of Governing, and the true Politicks, is how to preserve the 

Subject in Peace and Plenty ; that men study only that part of 

it which teacheth how to supplant and overreach one another, 

and how not by fair out-running but by tripping up each other's 
heels to win the prize.” 

Those scholars who will take the trouble to read the 
volumes which Dr. Hull has so carefully prepared wiil find not 
a few absurdities, not a few propositions which have to-day 
become commonplace, but also not a few important remarks 
which will add to the interest of the study of the political 
sciences. 


FF. W. LAWRENCE. 





FICTION, 


A CORNER OF THE WEST. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. Hutchinson 
and Co. 

A Lost Lapy or OLp YEARS. By John Buchan. John Lane. 

Miss MALEVOLENT. Greening and Co. 

IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. By O. V. Caine. Nisbet. 

THE DEsIRE OF MeN. An Impossibility. By L. T. Meade. 
Digby, Long and Co. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade. Chatto and Windus. 

ALL Sorts. By L. T. Meade. 

LIGHT 0’ THE MORNING. A Girls’ Story. By L. T. Meade. W. 
and R. Chambers. 

UNDER THE SJAMBOK. By George Hansby Russell. John Murray. 


Miss Fowler has written a book which may paradoxically 
be called a peaceful novel of passion. There is genuine 
feeling in the tale, and yet one reads and is soothed. The story 
is a little romance of strong love and quiet sorrow.  Inci- 
dentally, but only incidentally, it is a society novel, and it is 
told with beauty and restraint. 

In describing children the author has a gift which amounts 
almost to genius. If Petronel Merivale, in the earlier scenes, 
does not ring quite true, if there is something about her which 
prevents those who love children from instantly and involun- 
tarily sympathising, it is only because in these early chapters 
Miss Fowler is not quite at her best. It is asif a fine musician 
could not find any better instrument to play upon than a 
lodging-house piano. Yet Petronel is in some ways a charming 
and pathetic figure, and when, under the influence of her 
father and mother, she grows into the slangy, society girl, with 
the cold glitter in her eyes and a smile on her lips “ unpleasant 
to see,” we are sorry for her. These steely-eyed maidens, 
however, are becoming a little tiresome, and if the success of 
Miss Fowler's book depended upon Petronel Merivale and her 
friends, it would indeed be small. Happily, the “society” 
part of the book is merely a detail. 

The history of Jim Cary, his awakening to the difference 
between love and a comfortable sensation near akin to pity, is 
admirably told. Moreover, the scene of the tale is laid in 
Devonshire, in a little village on the coast, where there is no 
jostling or overcrowding, and hardly a sound save the lapping 
of the sea. It is peaceful and very pleasant to read. 


In dialogue, Miss Fowler is clever. She has not the 
scintillating wit of her sister, but she is quite witty enough. 
We read Concerning Isabel Carnaby and The Double Thread, 
and their brilliance makes us feel witty—however passing the 
impression. We read A Corner of the West, and its knowledge 
of life and love gives us a feeling of rest and happiness—and 
this impresson may be more lasting. 


The tale of how a man tried to be wicked and failed would 
seem to be more suited to the pen of Mr. Bernard Shaw than to 
that of Mr. John Buchan. Yet this is what the latter tells in A 
Lost Lady of Old Years, and we follow Mr. Francis Birkenshaw’s 
gradual and unwilling conquering of wild lawlessness, lust of 
adventure and even a strong passion with which the most law- 
abiding might sympathise, always with interest and sometimes 
with the feeling which only the true novelist can evoke, that 
we are watching a real human experience. The historical 
setting of the book is the familiar Forty-five, and the Lost 
Lady is Margaret, the wife of the renegade, Secretary Murray. 
In truth this lady is not much more than the spirit of Jacobite 
romance, and is always rather an influence than a presence ; 
she does little but arouse an impression that Mr. Buchan 
dreads a petticoat as much as Stevenson was supposed to do 
before Catriona. However this may be, this is a book well 
up to Mr. Buchan’s reputation. Indeed, the scene with 
Lovat the night before his execution, is the best thing he has 
vet done, and the old scoundrel’s affectations and strong 
character are blended in a picture of undeniable pathos. The 
travels inevitable to such a book are hurried through with an 
unusual but welcome impatience, though when descriptions 
occur they have that felicity of phrase and warmth of colour 
which marks the best of the Scotch stylists. A Lost Lady of 
Old Years has not the fertility of invention and characterisation 
that marks the master hand, but it is ’prentice work of quality 
and promise, 

Miss Malevolent is a book with a purpose. On his “ way 
through life” the author has observed “that Roman 
Catholicism has a surprisingly pernicious effect upon certain 
temperaments.’ The value of this observation we will not 
discuss, we may leave that to Monsieur de Blowitz and Pere 
du Lac. Whether it was Roman Catholicism or the author 
that perverted the temperament of Miss Malevolent, there can 
be no doubt that she is “surprisingly pernicious.” Of uncer- 
tain age, a long body and short legs, a demi-vierge whose 
virtue is purely technical, she finds herself in a literary and 
artistic Bohemian “monde” in London under the protection 
of an amusing Mrs. Policarp. Gilbert Russhe, a feeble young 
man with a three months’ bride, seduced at a late hour by the 
malevolent creature’s eyes and flesh, falls into her arms and 
kisses her. Next morning, he repudiates his obligations, and 
the malignant lady, shaken in the belief in her own charms, 
turns with fury on the man who has raised the doubt. The 
remainder of the plot is occupied in the working out of her 
revenge, in which Father Sundius, her confessor, is made 
to play an atrocious part. This is not only unpleasant to 
read, but is unreal, crude and strained. Ultimately, forced 
to confess her wickedness, the lady kills herself. The only 
emotion awakened by this story and the development of the 
molif is a slight disgust. On the other hand, incidentally 
there is much in the book that will appeal to a certain limited 
public. The dialogue is often witty : but a few smart lines, 
a quaint conceit, a good bit of description, and one or two 
amusing casual characters, do not make a great novel. 

There is a strange charm about meeting in fiction 
characters well-known in history. Whatever they say or 
do, the reader cannot avoid a thrill of interest. Upon 
this thrill of interest, the historical novelist, from Sir 
Walter onwards, has built his popularity. Mr. O. V. 
Caine has built not only on it, but of it, to so many 
personages does he present us. The historical novel is 
not written for the historian, any more than Turner's con- 
ception of sixty miles an hour was painted for an engine- 
driver ; it is written for the average reader of romances. All 
that this reader demands is that the “local colour” of the 
period should be, to use a modern cant word, “convincing,” 
and that the historical personages introduced should not do or 
say anything notoriously at variance with the generally 
received conception of their characters. Given these things, 
the more great men or women he meets, the more his thrills of 
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pleasure. All these demands are satisfied by the author of 
In the Year of Waterloo. In this book he continues the 
adventures, begun in Face to Face with Napoleon, of two young 
men, Jean and Rudolf, aides-de-camp of General Bliicher. 
We are presented to Napoleon, the Duke, Talleyrand, 
Fouché, Queen Hortense, Bliicher, Gneisenau and other 
celebrities, and are taken from Vienna, where the allied 
Powers of Europe were congratulating themselves on 
Napoleon's safety, to Elba, whence we find him flown; we 
follow his historic tramp to Grenoble, shake hands with him 
there, precede him to Paris, and fight him on the field of 
Waterloo. Occasionally, the sanguine temperament of the 
author leads him to defy the probabilities ; but the book can be 
confidently recommended to anyone who knows the charm 
of meeting great men in fiction, and who, liking a breezv 
storv of adventure, does not demand too high a level of 
intellectual analysis of character and motive. 

Society appears in an unfavourable light in one of 
Mrs. L. T. Meade’s novels, A// Sorts, in which it is represented 
as holding up hands of horror at the intention of two of its 
members who have lost their fortunes to earn a living by 
keeping a boarding-house. In this case Society is justified by 
the failure of the attempt, and the dear Duchess, with her 
gold-mounted note book, is able to receive back her god- 
daughter Wistura by arranging a “suitable match with one in 
her own position.” Like the other works from the pen (or is 
it from the phonograph?) of this voluminous writer, A// Sorts 
is fairly readable, but intolerably vulgar. To produce four 
readable novels in one week is perhaps a record feat, but it is 
done at a sacrifice which makes it seem hardly worth while. 
Style, originality, even common accuracy of expression, are 
conspicuous by their absence. Two sentences, for example, 
have entirely puzzled us :— 

“What Jellybrand confided to Lady Geraldine and me 
had nothing whatever to do with Eugenia, the experiment 
seemed to me to be fraught with danger.” 

“ But taking up this strange hypnotic power, I am soon 
expecting a distinguished foreigner to visit me.” 

As for originality, it is sufficient to say that the Desire of 
Man deals with an attempt to make the old young by transferring 
the vitality of a young girl into an old man. The best of 
these books is Light o’ the Morning, which is a quite inoffensive 
tale for girls. 

Mr. G. H. Russell's Under the Sjambok is evidently intended 
as a livre de circonstance. The strange word which makes one 
hesitate in repeating the title is a Boer word, meaning the 
whip with which, we are told, the Boer passes his leisure 
moments (and they are many) in lashing the unfortunate 
blacks. Mr. Russell does not like the Boer, and, if he is any- 
thing like his language, we are inclined to agree with him. 

“ Swaar dra al op die cin Kant, 

Johnny mit die oopel been,” 
may be beautiful poetry, but it does not convey much to the 
prejudiced Britisher. There is too much of this kind of thing 
in the book. Otherwise it is a story of thrilling adventures, 
not inaptly put together, but encountered by quite uninterest- 
ing people. The plot is well devised, but is confused by 
bewildering side issues, chiefly calculated to throw discredit on 
the Transvaal. Under the Sjambok may become a popular gift- 
book for boys in the event of a war. 
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BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
THE GENTLEMAN 
DIGGER. 


PICTURES AND STUDIES OF 
JOHANNESBURG 
By ANNA, COMTEsSE DE BREMONT. 

New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations 
of Johannesburg as it is to-day, and as it was ten 
vears ago. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
®.° The Comtesse de Bremont knows more about 

South African affairs than any other woman writer in 

the world. She has recently been consulted by the 

War Office on the present crisis in the Transvaal 
The Review of Reviews said of the first Edition : 

“Considered apart from its merits as a story, which 

are by no means inconsiderable, this work possesses 

special value as being a vivid and accurate picture of 
life in the South African goldfields in Johannesburg.” 


IN MONTE CARLO. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo 
Vadis.” 

First Edition exhausted three days after publication. 
Second Edition now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazetle says :—“The publication of this 

book must be regarded as a literary event of first-rate 

importance. It is beyond all question the work of a 

great artist. It is subtly analytical and psychologically 

true. The story is always interesting. 

There are wise sayings and occasional epgrams. The 

clear, able, and convincing portrayal of the two leading 

characters gives the book its chief value, and the 
thumbnail sketches of Mrs. Elzen’s lovers are wholly 
admirable.” 


LIFE IN 


Just out, 


MISS MALEVOLENT. 


A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 
By the Author of “The Hypocrite.” Crown 8vo., art 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HYPOCRITE. 


A REALISTIC STORY OF MODERN LIFE IN 
OXFORD AND LONDON. 

Fifth Edition now ready. Sixth — in the press. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A Church of England Clergyman's opinion of 
Hypocrite” I think ‘The ‘Hypocrite’ a wonderful 
picture of human deterioration, but it is not everybody 
that can bear to look upon the seamy side of life. “ Most 
readers are shocked when it is put so vividly and so 
nakedly before their eyes. If I were to quote the pas- 
sages to which objection seems to be taken in a sermon, 
most of the congregation would walk out. You will 
say there are offensive passages in the Bible, but they 
are never read, and, if they were, the effect would be 
the same. Kead by those who have had similar experi- 
ences, the story might dogood. The aim and intention 
of the author are right; they are manifestly high and 
noble. The book cannot truthfully be called an 
immoral book, but to people of limited experience it is 
evidently very offensive. I do not sce how it could be 
made more apectite to them without injuring it asa 
work of art. I shall look forward eagerly to the appear- 
ance of ‘Miss Malevolent.’ The author of ‘The Hypo- 
crite’ ts capable of splendid work.” 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd. 20, Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 


__ SCHOOLS. —__ 
HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 





“ The 








Principal—J. C. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Preparatory Department for Boys from 6 to 10. 
For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


ILKLEY SCHOOL. 
(Founded A.D. 1607.) 


Prospectus from Head Master, F. SWANN, 
B.A., B.Sc 





Esq,, 
" References to many Public Men. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAM- 
BRIDGE. 
Head Master—Rev. W. T. A. BARBER, B.D, 


To whom all applications as to Entries or for Prospec- 
tus should be addressed. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


y Lane, London, W.C. 











Invested Funds— -  £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts. 85,004. 
WO-AMD-A-HALP per CENT. i NTEREST allowed on 
DE OSITS, 3 el on demand. TWO per CE eas. oS 
CURRENT A NTS, on Soon =e 
when not drawn below r fim. STOCKS, a ay and 
A purchased and customers. 
SAVINGS “DEPARTMENT. 
Small ae seoaives. eae Interest allow: 
each com 21. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with 


YRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 
No.5 Holborn. 
scgraphic addres" Bi BIBEBECK, LONRON,” 








T Ty. ny 
JOUN LANE’S LISI 
e 4 4f4iN 44 & . 
VOLUME IL. READY OCTOBER 24TH 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by 
LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, witha design in gold from 
an historic binding, gilt top, price 21s. net. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME II 
On the Binding. CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
A Miniature Moloch. ELLEN THORNEYCROFI FOWLER, 

The Ettrick Shepherd. 

Myths of the 
Selections from the Letters of Georgiana Duchess of 
Edited by the DUCHESS OF DEVoN- 


Magnet 


Devonshire. 
SHIRE 
A Poet's Prayer STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Some Realities of the Pilgrim's Progress 
JAMES F. FASHAM. 
La Bruyere. THE EARL OF CREWE. 
On Cameos, with Special Reference to the Marlborough 
Gems 
The Oriental Character. 
A Garden and a Farm in North Wales. 
ALETH.ZA WIEL. 
Ridet Olympus WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
Natural Selection in Literature W. BROOK ADAMS. 
Angling Days. F. B. Monry Coutts. 
Sir Henry Irving. L. F. AUSTIN. 
A Journey through Abyssinia. Lorp Lovatt 
Impressions and Opinions. 
Notes on the Portraits. LIONEL CusT, F.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Seven photogravures after FREDERIGO ZUCCARO, 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, VAN DycK, GORDON CRAIG, 
ANTONIO MORO, &c. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations by Edmund 
H. New. Containing Photogravure 
Portraits of Thomas Pennant and 
Daines_ Barrington (White's fellow 
Naturalists); White’s “ Observations 
on Nature” and Poems; and some 
hitherto unpublished Notes by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Uniform with 
“ Walton's Angler.” Feap, 4to., 568 
pages, bound in buckram, 21s. net. 

THE KEFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
Essays on Subjects connected with it. 
By S. R. MAITLAND, Author of “ The 
Dark Ages.” With an Introduction by 
Rev. A. W. HuTTON. 6s. net. 

THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and 


J. L. Gorst. 





other Essays and Sketches. By 
STEPHEN GwyYNN, Author of “The 


Repentance of a Private Secretary.” 


Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN 
IDEALS AND THE WORLD'S 
PEACE. 64 CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


OSBERN AND URSYNE: a Drama 
in Three Acts. By JOHN OLIVER 
HossBes. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 

A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA 
FONTAINE With 100 Full-page 
lilustrations, Title Page, Frontispiece, 
and Cover Design, by Percy J. BiLLinc- 
HURST. Uniform with “A Hundred 
Fables of AZsop.” Fcap. 4to., 6s. 

PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By 
HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. With 
20 Full-page Illustrations and Cover 
Design by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

BLUE BEARD’S FICTURE BOOK. 
Containing Blue Beard, Sleeping 
Beauty, and Baby's Own Alphabet. 
Complete with end papers and covers, 


together with collective titles, end 
papers, decorative cloth cover, and 
newly written preface by WALTER 


CRANE. In Parts, separately, Is. each. 
In Volumes, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, 
London and New York. 








A SELECTION FROM 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM BriGut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Cr. 8vo., cloth boards, 6s. 

{2nd Edition. 
“Avery valuable theological work. . . Every 

page is the outcome of a richly st« ored mind and a 

reader will tind that any single theme is so treated as to 

suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. It 
is not at all a book to be read hurriedly ; it deserves, and 
will more than repay, steady attention. . . Dr. 

Bright's style also may be specially commended to 

young men who desire to learn how to measure their 

words. He is not only theologically exact, but he is 

also signally successful in attaining to that literary 

charm of selecting the very word which expresses the 
writer's thought.” —Guardian 


THE CLOSED DOOR. Instructions 
and Meditations given at various Retreats and 
— Days. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM 

ow, DD., First Bishop of Wakefield. Cr. 8vo., 
cl. bds., 5s. 

“The book is specially valuable for all who are 
engaged in pastoral work ; it is fullof spiritual food for 
all devout Christians, and its piety is thoroughly 
genuine and thoroughly English ; an example of the 
best spiritual life of the Church of England.— —Guardian, 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, 
Language, and Contents. By the Rev. EVAN 


DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. Crown 8vo., 
cloth boards. 6s. (18th Edition. 
“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at 
once of the interest which the subject possesses and of 
the high merit of this treatise on it. . . . . The 
‘ glossarial notes’ on the Prayer-book version of the 
Psalms are a peculiar and valuable ingredient in this 
serviceable volume, so also are the condensed, but 
pregnant, remarks upon the ‘ Propria’ for cach of the 
Sundays and festivals, which will often furnish most 
valuable hints and references for the Sunday-school 
teacher and the preacher.” —Guardian (Second Notice). 
AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE 
BOOKS OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. EDWIN 
HOBSON, M.A, Principal of St. Katharine’s 
College, Tottenham. Fcap. 8vo., cloth boards, 
Two Vols., ts. 6d. each; orOne Vol. complete, with 
Map, 2s. 6d. 
“No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of 
the book are admirably summarised.”—The School- 


master. 

THE TEACHER'S GRADUAL. 
Lessons on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. 
LOUIS STOKES, M.A,, late Assistant-Diocesan 
Inspector for London. Feap. 8vo., cloth boards, 


2s. 6d. Second Edition. 
- “There is no better work published.”"—Church 
imes. 


“Teachers will find it most useful.”"—Saturday 
Review. 
“He has made the Catechism as clear as words can 
make it."—Guardian. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A 
Child's Book for Children, for Women, and for 
Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.L., and W. H.C. 
Groome. Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, gilt 
top, 6s. (Third Edition. 

“ Had ony one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. 


Crockett’s genius, he must have recanted and repented 
in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably 


a child’s book for children, as well as for women and 
for men.” —Times. 
“Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most 
nounced successes of the season.” — World. 
“One of the — ene and most charming of gift- 


books.” —-Scotsma: 

STORI ES. FROM THE FAERIE 
QUEENE. By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduc- 
tion by Professor HALES. Drawings by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo., art linen 
boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Without exception the most admirable book of the 
kind which we have seen. The tales themselves, from 
Spenser's inimitable allegory, are daintily and vividl 
told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on eac 
= passing page. - . The book is 

utifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious and exacting taste.” —Leeds Mercury. 


NATIONAL “RHYMES OF THE 
NURSERY. With Preface by GEORGE SaINTs- 
BURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, R.1., Large 
crown 8vo., art linen boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on 
superfine paper, with title in red and black 

“ The prettiest and most complete po me of this 
“a = we no bp eed '"— Westminster Gazette. 

t is im ble to is¢ the volume too highly.” — 
Pm. phy om Prai highly. 
THE WATCHERS ON THE LONG- 

SHIPS. By James F. Coss. A Tale of Cornwall 

in the Last Century. Illustrated by Davidson 

—— Crown §vo., cloth, — boards, 

23rd Edition. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By 
JEAN ——— Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, 2s. 

“* Stories Told | to a Child’ is one of the classics of 
children’s books, and surely Miss Ingelow never did 
better work than these little stories, which seem to be 
Gectaton from whatever point we regard them.” 

eclator 

* .\ me Buildings, E.C., 
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HE PRINCIPALSHIP of the BOROUGH ROAD | 
TRAINING COLLEGE, ISLEWORTH, will 
be VACANT on December 3Ist, 1899. 


Candidates (who must hold a Uni- 


Salary £600 a 
year, with house. 
versity Degree with Honours) should send applications 
and testimonials (30 printed copies) not later than the 
10th November, to ALFRED BOURNE, Esq., at the 
Central Offices of the British and Foreign School Society, 


115, Temple Chambers, E.C., from whom further par- 


ticulars may be obtained. 


A Special Offer of the New Illustrated 


OXFORD — _ TEACHERS’ _ BIBLES. - 


In Egyptian seal, } round cor vers, red ur gold edges, ver 
Pearl, clear Type 10s. for 68. 5d. post free | 
Emerald, good Type ls. 9s. Gd. 
Minion, large Tyt 18s. 10s. 6d. 
La Pr 25s 13s. 6d. 
The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster- 
row, 


JOHN HEATH’S 


PENS 


PORTRAITS OF BRITISH ARMY LEADERS. 
MR. DOOLEY IN EUROPE, Illustrated by F.C. G. 
A CHINESE PICTURE BIBLE. Iilustrated. 


SEE THIS WEEK’S 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post-free, 34d. 





| THE SCOUT ON THE VELDT. 
| CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F.C. G. 


Why Not? 
Birds of a Feather. 
CHURCHES AND SERVANTS OF GOD. 


| OUT OF THE SILENCE: Short Sketch. 
| THE MESSAGE OF THE AUTUMNAL GARDEN. Illus- 


trated. 
How and When to Plant Spring Bulbs. 
Among the Hyacinths of Holland. Lilustrated. 
STAGE WHISPERS. 
MR. DOOLEY IN EUROPE. IV. At Close Quarters with the 
Dreyfus Case. 
PARIS PAPERS AND THEIR SALES. 


| SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. Illustrated. 


A FATEFUL MATCH: an Incident of the Royaland Ancient 
Game. 

CONCERNING DRESS. An Illustrated Article for Ladies. 

CHARMED WORDS. 


| A PAGE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Illustrated. 


SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 
Bronze, 2s. 6d., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross; 
or in Gd. Boxes. 

Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 siamps. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


NOTICE, 

THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE EpiTors,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
“ THE MANAGER.” 
The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 


miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 


addressed envelope is sent with them. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Cae BS DS 6 | BORE pecs £110 0 
Half-yearly ...... 014 0 | Half-yearly ...... 015 0 
Quarterly ..... - ©F @ Quarterly ......... o 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers | 
abroad :— 

Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 

Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. 

United Siates—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 

Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 

Cafetown— Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 

Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebeque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. 

Christiania.—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 
41 and 43. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Amsterdam—Messrs. Kirberger and Kesper, Booksellers. 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh. 

Adclaide—W. C. Rigby, 74, King William Street. 

Montreal—The Montreal News Company, Limited. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Narrow column. 


Full Page 4 Page } Page. 4 Page 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... fio 0 oO 45 °° @ 4210 @ 43 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter ........+. 9 °0 @ 410 0 25 0 30°90 
Other pages .........006 8 0 Oo 4c°0 200 216 4 
Smaller spaces— tos Sa inch, broad column. 
Ss narrow 


1s 4 line, broad column. 
8d. narrow column. 


Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 





MORE RHYMES OF A SPELLING REFORMER. 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS: 
The Tragedy of the Bavarian Throne. Illustrated. 
Literary Notes and News. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. 
HUMAN DOCUMENTS. II.—Blind Men’s Busy Fingers 
Illustrated. 


| A MARITIME PIGEON-POST. 


LEVI SOLOMON’S DREAM. Short Story. 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 
ODDS AND ENDS OF INTEREST. 

ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 





shententtn Office: Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER of the 


Pall Mall , 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

The OCTOBER Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is NOW READY, and 
contains MANY ARTICLES and STORIES of exceptional interest The Illustrations 
of the October number are greater in number and general excellence than those of any 
other magazine 

The OCTOBER Number contains the opening chapters of a NEW STORY of 
INDIAN LIFE, by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, entitled 

THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
Illustrated by Mr. L. RAVEN HILL. 
AMONG THE SPECIAL ARTICLES ARE :— 

THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 

By William Archer. A paper which discusses the question of “ Americanisms,” 
from a philological point of view. This article should be widely read on both 
sides of the Atlantic 

SOME LITERARY LANDMARKS OF PARIS. 

An interesting account of some famous Parisian houses. 

THE peace SOCIETY AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOM- 
An important article by Dr. Evans Darby, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Peace Society. 

CAPITALS OF GREATER BRITAIN: SYDNEY. 

A marvellous story of enterprise and progress. 

AFRICAN BIG GAME. 

A paper of great interest to all sportsmen, by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 

LADY BYRON 

E. Hen ley. A bright and telling criticism of Lady Byron by Mr. 
ete 

SUPPRESSED PLATES. 

An article dealing with some curious drawings by Charles Keene and 
Frederick Sandys 

The following Complete Stories, in addition to Mrs. Steel's,“ serial,” are contained 

in the October Number :— 


THE PRICE OF THE GRINDSTONE AND THE DRUM. 
Gilbert Parker. 

A POOR GENTLEMAN. George Gissing. 

THE MAGNANIMITY OF A MAN OF ieee 


G. Wells. 
AN UGLY CUSTOMER. Bernard Capes. 
A STRANGE BUSINESS. Mary A. Dickens. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The October Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains Drawings by 
L. Raven Hill, A. S. Hartrick, F. H. Townsend, J. Walter West, G. Grenville Manton. 
E. J. Sullivan, Herbert Cole, 8. H. Swire, and others. 


THE FRONTISPIECE. 
The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite Photogravure after the Picture by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, 


THE WOOD NYMPH. 
Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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EXTENSIBLE BOOKCASES. 


For Library or Office. 


THE REM-SHO. TYPEWRITER. 


Brief and ordinary size carriages interchangeable. (Two Machines in one.) 


ROLL TOP DESKS. 
From £5 5s. upwards, 
THE WABASH BUSINESS SYSTEMS. 


Will save 25 to 50 °/, of your office expenses. We can prove this. 


OFFICE SPECIALITIES— 
LABOUR SAVING DEVICES. 


Investigate our SUSPENDED INKWELLS specially made for Roll Top and Bookkeepers Desks. 


L 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE *‘A.” 


REMINGTON SHOLES SYNDICATE, Limreo. 


100c, Queen Victoria Street, 111, Hope Street, 
LONDON. GLASGOW. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE, 





of 31, Broapway, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL The October Circulars of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
SC IENCE and the Annual Editions of the penny Handbooks show the present 


prospects of emigration. The Notice Boards are now exhibited, 


10, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, WC. and the Circulars may be obiained free of charge, at nearly 500 
TIME TABLE: MICHAELMAS TERM, 1899. | Public Libraries and Institutions throughout the country. 
SHORT TITLE. LECTURER. EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR. 





Monday. 


6.0 p.m. Foreign Trade ; : ; ; Professor HEWINs. | It is now too late in the season for the ordinary emigrant to go to CANADA, 
60 Administration of Justice : Dr. SCHUSTER | unless he has friends to go to or money to keep him during the winter. 
= E mic History (Domesday Mr. JACORS In NEW SouTH WALEs there is very little demand for more labour at the present 
715 sconomic History (Vomesday)  . . time ; but thoroughly skilled hard ground miners can obtain work at the Broken Hill 
71S» International Law : ‘ . , Dr. OPPENHEIM. Silver Mines, and competent dairymen, and farm labourers, have generally little 
83 Political Theory Mr. WALLAS difficulty in finding employment in country districts. 

DO w 0 ca et y . . . . . a . Lk. . . ¢ ¢ 


Jn VICTORIA a considerable number of persons at Melbourne continue to com- 
Tuesday ; plain of inability to find work ; many of these have been given employment by the 


6.0 pm. Banking and Currency . : ' : Professor FOXWELL | Government on railway construction and improvements, and on other works. Iron- 
zn : . _ moulders have been tairly busy, and the trade is improving. Cabinet-makers, 
615 Economic Theory ~- *« & Mr. CANNAN. upholsterers, chair-makers, and polishers have also been well employed. There is a 
7.30 History of Economic Theory : Mr. CANNAN. | good demand, which is likely to continue, for a limited number of thoroughly skilled 
Ss : . | plumbers on the Melbourne drainage works, which will take some years to complete. 
80 ,, Economics, Descriptive and Historical Professor HEWINS Miners are doing well in the mining districts. There are excellent openings, as a 
| rule, for farmers, dairy farmers, and truit-growers, if they have a little capital, and 
Wednesday : some experience of the country. 
60 pm. Statistics. . . + + + + Mr. SANGER In SouTH AUSTRALIA there is a good opening on farms and stations for a few 
married couples without children; and miners have been busy, especially in the 
Thursday : northern districts of the Colony. 
5.0 p.m. Industrial Problems ° ; . ° Mrs. WEBB. 


In QUEENSLAND the demand for bona fide farm labourers and female servants 
6o , Statistics . ° . . . : Mr. BOWLEY continues, and free passages to the Colony are being granted to both these classes of 


6.30 ,, Law of Partnership*® . : . ‘ Mr. BARLOw. 


| labour. The timber trade has been brisk, and all the mills are busy. The wages of 
railway employees, which were reduced during the period of retrenchment, have 
92 » Prussian Local Government . ‘ . Mr. ASHLEY. now been restored to the old rates. 
8°0 (|, Local Government ane - + Mr. WEBB. In WESTERN AUSTRALIA the supply of mechanics is generally sufficient, but 
80 Railway Policy 3 3 ? . Professor HEWINS. prospects are improving, and many of those who left the Colony during the 
i . depression have begun to return. 
Friday : In TASMANIA miners and men in the building trades have been in demand in 
60 p.m. Palzxography . . ° P . ° Mr. HALL. the mining districts, which are being developed on the West Coast. 
60 Political Science . : , - - Mr. DICKINSON. In NEW ZEALAND work has been slack for general labourers in country 
; districts, as is usual during the winter season, but there continues to be plenty of 
72» Law of Drainage . - +. + ~ Mr. HIRsT. work for mechanics in most places. The summer season is now commencing, and 
7.0 Regulation of Industry . E : , Miss HEWART. the demand for labour on farms and stations is likely to increase. 


A number of persons continue to arrive in CAPE COLONY, notwithstanding the 
* This Course will be given at the London Chamber of Commerce, Botolph House, repeated warnings which have been published. . 


Eastcheap. 





In NATAL there is no demand for more labour. 
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IRISH LINENS 


DIRECT FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. 
Being ACTUAL LINEN MANUFACTURERS, we are able at all times to supply our retail 


customers with the Best Irish Linen Goods UNDER trade price, no provision having been made for 
intermediate profits, To test value ladies are asked to write for Illustrated Price Lists and Patterns, which 
are sent free to any address for comparison. 





Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and upwards, 


Walpole Brothers, Ltd., 102, Kensington High Street, 
ondon, ° 


DUBLIN: 8 and 9, Suffolk Street. BELFAST: 16, Bedford Street 
MANUFACTORY: Waringstown (co. Down). 

















A — TURKISH TOWELS 
IN FURNISHING. BATH MATS. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











WITH MADE BY 
NORMAN & STACEY, |BARLOW & JONES, 
LIMITED, LIMITED, 
118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. H.0. | MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 
Call and Interview Manager. Sold by all high-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 














When the doctor has safely brought you to the con- 
valescent stage, the system is always weak, and in 


immediate need of nourishment of more than usual 

potency. The appetite is more or less dormant, and 

does not call for substantial and regular food. 
= 


At such times Hall’s Wine is peculiarly helpful and 
palatable, and has more strengthening nutrition in it 
than any other preparation. It feeds the body and the 
nerves, restoring quicker than any other food can 
possibly do the normal action and vigour of the system. 

The constituent parts of Hall's Wine are approved 


by the professional and scientific world. 
Doctors find Hall’s Wine so helpful in the treatment 
of patients; and because they understand and 
appreciate the material of which it is made, it 
has probably a wider endorsement of the medical 
world than any other preparation sold to the public. 
The letters that we have on file from nurses and 





doctors are overwhelming in their evidence of the 


efficacy of Hall’s Wine for invalids and for persons 
e who are, through excessive fatigue or worry, run 
down and require a tonic. 
————L— LL 


Sold licensed grocers, chemists, and wine 
-~ AM 





Proprietors: STEPHEN SMITH & CO, Ltd. Bow, London, E. x. 
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